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ABSTRACT 

In the first phase of a 1 ong i tuc' inal study to gather 
information on qual i ty-of "1 i f e outcomes of adult basic education 
(ABE) programs in Tennessee, adults entering .iteracy programs at 
eight sites in rural and urban Tennessee wer^ interviewed using a 
baseline questionnaire covering socioeconomic, social, personal, and 
physical well-being. One year later, 133 literacy program 
participants were interviewed at eight ABE sites across Tennessee. 
The interviewees ranged in age from 17 to 72 with an average age of 
34 years. More than half were women, more than half were black, and 
only a few had graduated from high school. Only one~third of the 
participants were employed when interviewed, and nearly all 
participants who were employed were in low- and semiskilled jobs 
paying approximately $6 per hour. Participants' self-esteem levels 
ranged from low to high and were connected with aspects of their 
lives other than low literacy (i.e., employment, marriage/gender, and 
personal and community satisfaction). Most parli-^ipants with children 
seemed fairly involved in their children's schooling. For a 
substantial minority of participants, health problems were a major 
barrier to pursuing goals, including persistence in ABE. (Appended 
are the following: 26"item bibliography, 10 tables summarizing 
demographic and outcomes data, survey instrument, and glossary.) 
(MN) 
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The study 

This report describes a group of literacy program participants who were interviewed in the 
first phase of the Longitudinal Study of Adult Literacy Participants in Tennessee. This study 
will track participants in literacy programs over a three to five year period, with a particular 
focus on quality of life outcomes of literacy education. The study explores the question 
"what difference does literacy education make in the lives of individuals?" 

In the first phase of this study, adults who entered literacy programs at eight sites across the 
state of Tennessee were interviewed using a baseline questionnaire. The questions cover four 
major areas of quality cf life: socio-economic well-being, social well-being, personal well- 
being and physical well-being. The study will track changes in these aspects of quality of 
life. This first report does not describe changes, but is rather a snapshot of a group of 
individuals as they were when the first entered the literacy program, and will provide a 
baseline from which to measure changes over time. 

The longitudinal study is important because we know too little of the outcomes and impacts 
of adult education in general, and adult literacy education in particular. Although there have 
been some recent studies of GED graduates examining the outcomes for them of attaining 
that credential, there have been few studies examining outcomes of smaller literacy gains. 
Tennessee is an appropriate state in which to explore these questions, since it has a high 
proportion of adults who did not graduate from high school. 

In the first year of the Longitudinal Study, 133 participants were interviewed at eight ABE 
Level 1 programs. The research sites were chosen to be representative of both rural and 
urban areas in each of the three main regions of the state: east, middle and we^t. 
Participants were interviewed in person by an ABE staff person trained by Center for 
Literacy Studies staff. Although efforts were made to make the sample as representative as 
possible of ABE-1 participants throughout the state, there are some limitations in the data. 
The sample size is small (less than one percent of all ABE-1 participants in the state). There 
are some potential biases in the sampling, although the survey sample is similar to 
demographic data on all ABE-1 participants except for an over-representation of black 
respondents. These limitations should be borne in mind as findings are reviewed. 

The participants 

The ABE-1 students interviewed in this study ranged in age from 17 to 72, with an average 
age of 34 years. More than half were women, and more than half v/ere black. Less than 
half were married at the time of interview, but more than half had children under 18. Only 
a few had graduated high school (and all were reading below 6th grade level according to the 
ABLE test). They had left school for a variety of reasons, including not doing well in school 
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The main reason people gave for enrolling in the literacy program was to further their 
education. Only 5 percent said the;ir hope to get a better job or more money (although 
this may have been a secondary aim for others). Over a third had taken part in some form 
of education or training since leaving school, including vocational training and other basic 
skills courses. 

Although their literacy skills as measured by the ABLE test are quite low, many participants 
noted a range of everyday literacy activities. Seventy nine percent said they regularly or 
sometimes read magazines, newspapers or books. Seventy four percent said they pay bills 
themselves. Sixty nine percent of those who have children said they read to them regularly 
or sometimes. Work-related literacy demands are also quite high: fifty nine percent of those 
who work said they need to write and to work with numbers on the job, and 68 percent of 
the employed said they need to read on the job. Nevertheless, their literacy difficulties are 
indicated by the two thirds who said they regularly or sometiivics need to memorize things 
because they cannot read well enough. 

Employment 

Only a third of the participants were employed at the time of interview, somewhat fewer than 
the 41 percent of all levels of ABE participants across the state. Almost all of these were in 
low-skilled and semi-skilled jobs. Average wages are low, around $6.00 an hour, but 
consistent with most blue collar and service sector jobs in Tennessee. Participants who were 
unemployed fall into two broad groups: those who are looking for work and those who are 
not (including the retired, disabled, homemalcers and others). Participants who are 
unemployed and looking for work aie younger than the others, and less likely to be married. 
Sixty percent of them identified their lack of education and training as a reason for their 
inability to find a job, while 50 percent noted the scarcity of jobs. 

Whether employed or not, incomes for this group of ABE-1 participants are low: 43 percent 
of total household incomes are less than $5,000 a year; only 10 percent are over $30,000 a 
year. While 59 percent of employed participants have total household incomes over $15,000 
a year, the unemployed participants cluster at the other end of the range: 69 percent of those 
unemployed and looking for work, and 59 percent of the unemployed, not looking have total 
household incomes below $5,000 a year. 

While as one would expect, unemployed participants form a majority of those receiving 
various forms of public assistance, nevertheless 20 percent of the employed participants 
receive food stamps and 46 percent have other transfer payments coming i to their 
households. 

Employment has far-reaching impacts on other aspects of participants' lives. In particular, 
employment is linked with higher life satisfaction and higher self esteem. Employed 
participants are more likely to feel satisfied with their homes and communities. Employed 
participants are more likely to feel better about their hobbies, family life, friendships, health, 
finances and life in general. 
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There is room for improvement in employment patterns of this group of participants. 
Substantial numbers of those who are unemployed and looking for a job feel that improving 
their skills will help them, and this is an issue the Longitudinal Study will track over time. 
Among those who already have jobs, skills are low and so are wages, and we can track over 
time whether increased literacy has any impact on these. Women and blacks are especially 
likely to be unemployed, so any impacts may have disproportionate effects on these two 
groups. 

Perhaps most importantiy, we begin to explore the inter-connections of employment with 
other aspects of people's lives. Employment changes may have the potential for far-reaching 
effects on such matters as self esteem and life satisfaction. 

Self esteem 

Practitioners in literacy education commonly believe that their students enter the programs 
with low self esteem, and that one of the primary benefits of literacy education is a boost in 
self esteem. Earlier studies give mixed results: some indicate ABE students do have lower 
self esteem than national norms, while others suggest they do not. 

Self esteem of the participants we interviewed on entry to the literacy program was assessed 
with the Rosenberg Self Esteem Assessment, a measure of global self esteem. The primary 
purpose for the self esteem measure was to assess any changes over time. However, as data 
analysis was conducted it became clear that self esteem is a complex construct which is inter- 
twined with other aspects of people's lives. In particular, we found that self esteem is 
correlated with employment - people who are employed have higher self esteem than the 
unemployed. Among the employed, self esteem is associated with higher job satisfaction, 
but not with pay levels. Physical health is also inter-connected with self esteem - people 
who have health problems have lower self esteem than those in good health. 

Gender and marriage interact in their relationship with self esteem. Although unmarried men 
and unmarried women have similar self esteem scores, married men have much higher scores 
and married women have much lower scores. Those who reported better relationships with 
their spouses also have higher self esteem scores. 

Life satisfaction is also connected with self esteem. Personal satisfaction (with family, 
friends, marriages, health, finances) is the major factor associated with self esteem - those 
who are more satisfied have higher self esteem scores. Community satisfaction (with home, 
neighborhood, government and schools) is also associated with self esteem - those who are 
more satisfied have higher self esteem scores. Political activism, in particular talking politics 
with family and friends is also associated with higher self esteem. 

« 

Nevertheless, these life satisfaction measures are not the same as self esteem, and between 
them account for only part of the variance in self esteem. Global self esteem is a complex 
construct which is not fully explored in this part of the study. As we track individuals over 
tin^3 we will be alert not only to changes in self esteem, but also to how these changes are 
mediated by the individuals' starting points and by other changes in their lives. 
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Marriage and family 

Among our participants, more of tlie married people were white and male, and more of the 
unmarried were black and female. As we noted above, marriage is a factor that impacts selt 
esteem in different ways depending on whether one is male or female: while unmarried men 
and women do not differ in their self esteem scores, married men nave much higher selt 
esteem scores and married women have much lower self esteem. 

More than half of our participants have children under 18, and 60 percent have at least one 
child living in their home. We asked about their involvement in their children s schooling, 
and found high expectations for their children's education and quite high involvement m 
many aspects of their schooling. All the people we interviewed who had chi dren under 18 
exp«;tedto children to graduate from high school -- probably unrealisUcally given the 
drop-out rates from Tennessee schools. These parents are also quite positive about their 
children' attitudes toward school. 

Many of the parents are quite active in supporting their children's schooling. Eighty percent 
report talking about school often or sometimes with their children, and 65 percent reported 
hdping with schoolwork often or sometimes. The proportion is greater for those who have 
younger children, and mothers are more involved with their children's schooling than fathers^ 
Our participants are similar to a national sample of parents interviewed for a PTA-Newsweek 
study in their active involvement with their children's schooling. Skills for our participants 
may be limited, however. Only 31 percent report regularly reading to their children, and 31 
percent say they never read to their children. 

Inter-generational literacy 

Our study examined patterns of graduation from high school across generations as a way to 
explore the concept of "an inter-generational cycle of illiteracy." This concept is widely 
accepted in the field, and is the basis for recent years' proliferation of family literacy 
progSs! According to the prevailing wisdom, parents who have low literacy skills are not 
able to help their children be successful in school, thereby having children who drop out, and 
so on generation after generation. 

Our findings at this stage can only be suggestive and not definitive, but they do not show a 
S^^ng inti-generation^ cycle. When we look only at ABE participants and their parents, 
such a cycle may appear, because few of the parents of the people we interviewed had 
graduat^ from high sch;ol. However, it is common for people in the older generation not 
fo htetrfduTtedf and the apparem cycle disappears when one looks at the siblings of our 
partfdpits. The;e siblings graduated from high school at about the same rate as the overall 
Tennessee graduation rate for adults. 
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Parental schooling does seem to have an affect on children's graduation. Siblings on the 
whole are most likely to have graduated if fegth parents did so, and least likely to have 
graduated when neither parent graduated. However, the parents' graduation rates cannot 
explain the very low graduation rates of participants in our study, in which they differ from 
their siblings. We suspect that parents' schooling is only one factor among others, including 
the community context (value plac«i on education) and individual factors (learning 
disabilities, economic demands, teen pregnancy). We will explore further in our research 
how these factors may interact. 

Health 

Although outcomes studies in adult basic education have not looked at health, our study finds 
health to be a potentially significant factor for a substantial minority of participants. More 
than a quarter of the participants told us they had major physical or health problems at the 
time of interview, and 14 percent thought their health might be a potential barrier to 
persistence in the program. 

Health conditions have other effects on people's lives: poor health is associated with lower 
self esteem, although not with lower life satisfaction. 

There are also concerns about people's ability to care for or prevent serious health problems: 
22 percent of the people we interviewed had no health insur?jice coverage at all, either from 
private health insurance or Medicaid/Medicare. Although literacy may not directly impact on 
health, it may have an impact mediated through getting a job or a better job which provides 
health benefits. 

Conclusions 

Most of the participants in our study aje either the working or non-working poor. Their 
incomes are low, and dependence on public assistance is high. Since employment appears to 
be a factor associated with other aspects of people's lives (including self esteem and life 
satisfaction), if gaining literacy skills can affect employment it might have far-reaching 
outcomes for participants. However, that goal has to be viewed cautiously in the current 
economic context. Participants themselves are not sure whether to blame their 
unemployment on their own lack of skills or on the lack of available jobs. We must also 
remind ourselves that few participants identified getting a job as their main reason for 
enrolling in the literacy program. 

The participants we interviewed do not fit two stereotypes about people with low literacy 
skills: that they have low self esteem and that they are poor parents. Our participants had a 
range of self esteem scores from low to high, and self esteem seems to be closely connected 
with other aspects in their lives than low literacy - employment, marriage/gender, personal 
and community satisfaction. 
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The participants who have children in th »omes seem fairly involved in their schooling, 
especially the younger children. They vaiue education, expect their children to graduate high 
school, talk about school and visit their children's teachers. Even though the parents' own 
skills are quite limited, many help their children with schoolwork, especially the mothers and 
those who have younger children. 

Our study also does not produce evidence for the theory that there is a "cycle of illiteracy" 
which passes from generation to generation. Although most of the parents of the i:)eople we 
interviewed had not graduated from high school, their siblings had graduated at about the 
same rates as other Tennesseeans. Parental education alone cannot explain the differences 
between these siblings and the participants in our study. 

Health is an area which has not been paid enough attention by adult basic educators. For a 
substantial minority of participants health problems are a barrier to doing the things they 
would like, and may be a barrier to their persistence in the ABE program. The ability of 
this group to obtain good health care is also in doubt. Some do not have health care 
coverage from any source, many of them parents of children under 18. For this group even 
a minor illness may have major consequences, and a major illness or accident can be 
catastrophic. 

This study suggests above all the complexity of people's lives, and the interactions of ont. 
aspect with another. As we track people over time, and explore the changes going on in 
their lives, we will be alert to the potential for change in one area to impact other areas, both 
positively and negatively. The participants in our study are hopeful that they can further 
their education and make a difference for themselves. We will be there to tell the story as it 
happens. 
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In 1990, the Center for Literacy Studies at The University of Tennessee was asked by the 
Executive Director of Adult and Continuing Education for the state of Tennessee to design a 
study on long-term impacts of literacy education. The state's interest was not at this point to 
examine reading gains - programs already measure such short-terms impacts. Rather the 
central question was, "What difference does literacy education rike in the lives of 
individuals?" and by extension, in our communities and our state. 

As we began to explore this issue through literature reviews and discussions with other 
researchers engaged in related studies, two things became clear. First, there has been 
remarkably little sound research in this area. As the Literature Review section shows, not 
many studies have been conducted on the broader outcomes of involvement in literacy and 
adult basic education, beyvond gains in reading or other bc^sic skills per se. Secondly, the 
majority of these studies have focused on people at the top of adult basic education - GED 
candidates (and usually the successful candidates at that). We know very little about what 
impacts there may be for people who are beginning or low-level readers, "literacy" students. 

Yet this lack of research has not deterred most of us involved in literacy and adult basic 
education from making assumptions about the effects of what we are doing. Government 
funding is predicated on the belief that improved basic skills have broader impacts. In 1974, 
the National Advisory Council on Adult Education said: 

There is acceptance of the linkage between the level of school attainment and a 
person's earning power, his ability to provide support, his motivation to self- 
improvement, his capability to fUnction as a good citizen, and his influence upon his 
children, (p.v) 

As teachers and administrators in literacy programs we believe that learning to read is a 
powerful tool th?.t has far-reaching effects on people's lives. We may believe that it will 
help them get a job (or a better job) and get off welfare. We may believe that learning to 
read will enable parents to help their children be successful in school. We may believe that 
it will help people vote and be more active as citizens in many community organizations - 
churches, PTAs, neighborhood organizations. And most strongly of all, we believe that 
improving basic skills helps people feel better about themselves. 

Only a few warning notes are sounded. Hanna Fingeret's research on social networks of 
low-level readers, for example, suggests that changing one's ability to read may have 
profound and disruptive impacts on social relationships. But on the whole, our expectations 
are high. 

It is perhaps remarkable that we should assume so much, on the basis of so litUe systematic 
evidence. In 1984, Darkenwald and Valentine made a comment that still holds true, 
although at the GED level the situation has been remedied by some recent sound research 
(Beder, 1992): 
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Very few well-designed, large-scale studies have been conducted to determine the 
impact of participation in any form of adult education. The need for impact research 
on adult basic education (ABE) is especially acute, for the individual arid societal 
needs addressed by these programs are urgent. (Darkenwald and Valentine, 1984, 
p.l) 

The challenge put to us by the Tennessee Director of Adult Education was clear. As we 
began to design a way to answer his questions, it also became clear why so little research has 
been conducted in this area: it is hard to do. To answer the question "what difference does 
literacy education make?" we need a longitudinal study which tracks people over sufficient 
lengths of time to see long-term as well as short-term changes. Most existing "outcomes" 
studies track individuals over quite short time periods, except for Beder's 1992 Iowa study of 
GED graduates which looked at ten year impacts. 

It was clear to us that we need to use quantitauve research methods and quite sophisticated 
statistical analyses of change in order to see patterns among individual responses. But we 
also need to understand v/hat the data mean to participants, to understand the context in 
which they live, and their own perspectives on what is happening in their lives. So we need 
a qualitative component of the study to explore context and meanings. 

As finally proposed and accepted, this research design is multi-faceted, incorporp'ang both 
quantitative and qualitative components, and predicated on at least a five year tracking of 
individuals. As the study proceeds, we hope to describe individual, family and social 
impacts and begin to unravel the complexity of factors affecting individual change. 

Tennessee is an appropriate state in which to conduct such a study, since it is in the heart of 
the area of the country with the lowest literacy levels. According to the 1990 Census, 42 
percent of adult Tennesseans did not graduate from high school. Some of those who did 
graduate are now in literacy programs because of very low reading levels. Tennessee's three 
major regions are also characteristic of larger geographic areas. Its eastern region is 
mountainous and similar in many ways to other Appalachian areas. Its western region, with 
a much higher African American population, is more like Mississippi. The middle of the 
state is a mainly rural and farming area, with the growing metropolitan aiea of Nashville at 
its center. We believe that the Tennessee study will generate insights that have broader 
application in this country. 

THE STUDY 

The goal of the proposed five year research project is to assess the long-term impacts of 
participation in literacy programs on the lives of a group of adults in Tennessee with low 
literacy skills. The study has .hree main objectives: 
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1. To expand our understanding of how participation in literacy programs changes 
adults' quality of life, with a focus on four main areas: 

• socio-economic well-being (jot>s> income, survival) 

• social well-being (family and community life) 

• personal well-being (self esteem, life satisfaction) 

• physical well-being (health and health-care) 

2. To examine the influence of community and programmatic contexts of the individuals 
in the study, within which they change skills, perceptions and attitudes, and to explore 
the meaning for them of these changes. 

3. To provide findings for policy makers and program developers to inform development 
of future adult basic skills programs. 

As we developed a research design to meet these objectives, we were conscious of the 
complexity of the task that lay before us. As suggested by Strauss (1987): 

Researchers need to be alive not only to the constraints and challenges of research 
settings and research aims, but to the nature of their data. They must also be alert to 
the temporal aspects or phasing of their research, and the open-ended character of 
the "best research" in any discipline, the immense significance of their own 
experiences as researchers, and the local contexts in which the research is conducted, 
(p. 7-8) 

We planned to look through two sets of lenses. Through one we would gather quantifiable 
data about the lives of participants in the study, over time, and to examine changes. 
Through the other we would examine contexts and meanings of these changes for 
participants. The research design, then, has a descriptive "indicators and outcomes" study, 
with both longitudinal tracking and time series cohorts, and also a series of qualitative case 
studies of individuals, communities and programs. 

1. Indicators and Outcomes Study 

Because of the inherent difficulty of measuring change in adults, the study is gathering 
quantitative data in two ways: "snapshots" of adult literacy participants each year for a 
series of years, and a "motion picture" of the same individuals over a period of years. 

The time series design gives us a series of snapshots of particular groups of individuals at 
particular times. In our study we are selecting a series of three "cohorts" in each of the first 
three years of the study. Each cohort consists of individuals who entered adult literacy 
(Level One) programs at our research sites across the state of Tennessee during a particular 
school year. This report focuses on the first cohort, interviewed when they entered literacy 
programs during 1991-92. A second cohort is being selected and interv^iewed during the 
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current 1992-93 program year. A third cohort is planned to be selected next year (1993- 
94). The time series allows us to look at any changes that might occur in the population 
(perhaps over time different kinds of people come to literacy programs) and in the broader 
context (perhaps changes in employ ment/unemployment, or in the job market are reflected in 
changes in the cohorts). 

The longitudinal series design allows us to create a kind of motion picture (actually a series 
of still shots which depict movement) of each individual in the study. The longitudinal 
design is the only effective way of studying change over time. It allows us to compare 
changes taking place among individuals coming from different contexts and different starting 
points. It allows us to correlate changes with other factors in their lives. Follow-up 
interviews will take place with each cohort at yearly intervals for at least- 3-5 years. 

One of the strengths of our study is that we are tracking individuals over time, rather than 
asking them at a later date to think back to how they were at some point in the past. We 
expect to get a more accurate and complete description of any changes through this method. 

To summarize this component of the study: in each of Years One, Two and Three, baseline 
data on demographics and key aspects of quality of life are being collected for new program 
entrants at each of the selected research sites across the state. Beginning in Year Two, the 
first round of follow-up "outcomes" interviews is being conducted with Cohort One, and at 
yearly intervals, follow-up interviews will be conducted with each member of each cohort. 
The plan is to follow individuals for a period of three-to-five years at a minimum, and longer 
if funding permits. The time schedule for this series of baseline and follow up interviews is 
depicted in Chart 1. Additional information on site selection, interviewing and data analysis 
is included in the Methodology Section, and a copy of the baseline questionnaire is in 
Appendix 3. 

2. Qualitative componenti;: case studies 

The numbers tell us something, but on their own our ability to interpret their meaning is 
limited. In order to understand the patterns which the quantitative data suggest, we need a 
way to explore the contexts of these patterns and their meanings for participants. The 
qualitative components of the study were planned to provide these insights through case 
studies of communities, programs and individuals. 

Conununity case studies: conducted in two of the research sites in 1992, ihr.^c "place" the 
participar* in the study in their community context, so that we could better understand and 
interpret changes as they happen. Broad areas of inquiry included: 

• the local economy - jobs, qualifications, modes of survival 

• community - organizations like churches, neighborhood organizations, PTAs, and 
their role and membership! 
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• education - schools and other institutions, community involvement, the "value" 
placed on education in the community 

• agencies and support mechanisms — programs available to help those in need, and 
how they are used 

• political life participation, political activity. 

Program case studies: originally planned for Year Two, but postponed until Year Three, ' 
these are designed to explore the literacy programs themselves, within which individual study 
participants gain skills and make changes in their lives. Variations in program context may 
be important for several areas of our study. Community involvement is one example: some 
ABE programs are very closely involved with other community institutions and 
organizations, others operate in a way separate and independent from other community 
groups. These differences may make a difference when we look at impacts of program 
participation on community involvement. 

Broad areas of enquiry for the program case studies will include: 

• program delivery one-on-one tutoring, small groups, classes 

• staffing - use of professional teachers, para-professionals, volunteers 

• location of services - centralized, dispersed, sites used 

• materials - commercial publications, locally relevant content 

• inter-connections with other local organizations 

The program case studies will include interviews with program staff, volunteer i and students, 
and observation of teaching. 

Individual case studies: conducted in Year Three and beyond with individuals in the study 
these case studies will give a more in-depth look at the changes in the lives of participants 
and their perceptions of the meaning of these changes. In the first year of the study, the 
Center for Literacy Studies conducted a series of six in-depth profiles of individuals with low 
literacy skills for the Office, of Technology Assessment, U*S* Congress. Although not 
conducted with individuals taking part in our longitudinal study, these profiles provide 
insights which make an important contribution to the study. Additional individual profiles 
will be conducted in Year Three, through in-depth interviews with selected participants in the 
longitudinal study, collecting life histories and focusing on changes within the major domains 
of work, family, community, self concept and physical health. 

YEAR ONE REPORT 

This report is not about change: it describes the individuals who are in Cohort One of the 
longitudinal study as they were when they entered the literacy programs in 1991-92. These 
individuals are now being inten/iewed with the first follow-up interview. The data for this 
report are baseline data, which provide a more complete description of individuals who take 
part in Tennessee literacy programs than ever before. In addition, the baseline data enable 
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us to explore the interactions between various parts of people's lives, and so prepares the 
way for our analysis of changes. For example, when we look at self esteem we explore the 
other aspects of people's lives which seem to impact on self esteem - we find gender, 
marriage, employment are key factors. 

Staffing 

This longitudinal study has already seen some staffing changes, and more will doubtless take 
place over the period of the study. The Principal Investigator from the beginning has been 
Dr. Juliet Merrifield, Director of the Center for Literacy Studies. Merrifield has an 
academic background in social anthropology and political science, more than twenty years 
experience in a variety of research, and seventeen years experience in adult education. As 
Director of the Center for Literacy Studies since its beginning in 1988, she has overseen its 
growth and development of research and practice-related activities including: 

• Development of the Community in the Classroom project, with ten Appalachian 
community-based groups, designed to link literacy with community development. 

• A study for the U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, of everyday uses 
of literacy and technology by adults with low literacy skills. 

• A study of job training programs for women, designed in coUaborat'on with a group 
of displaced women textile workers, which examined barriers to training and basic 
education for women, and impacts of both on subsequent employment. 

• Workshops for literacy and ABE practitioners in several states, on themes including 
whole language, working with adults with learning disabilities and group approaches 
to literacy education. 

• Technical assistance and training for family literacy, community literacy and 
workplace literacy programs. 

Dr. Michael K. Smith was involved from the beginning of the study as an advisor, and has 
taken primary responsibility for the analysis of the Year One data which is reported on here. 
Director of the Institute for Educational Technologies at The University of Tennessee, Smith 
is an experienced researcher in both quantitative and qualitative analysis, with a particular 
interest in assessment. 

Graduate research assistants working on the study have included Lachelle Nc ds, who was 
involved in the design and planning phase and in Year One, Thomas Shriver, who took 
primary responsibility for coordination of the study in Year Two, and Kathryn Rea, who 
worked with Dr. Smith on data analysis during Year Two. 

Others who have advised and helped guide the study along the way include at UTK Dr. 
Carol Kasworm, Professor of Adult Education and Associate Dean for Educational Research 
and Service; Dr. Ralph Brockett, Professor of Adult Education; Dr. Michael Benson, 
Professor of Sociology; Dr. Donald Hastings, demographer and Professor of Sociology; Dr. 
William Lyons, Professor of Political Science and Director of the Social Science Research 
Institute; Janet McCuUough, doctoral candidate in adult education; Steve Heath, graduate 
student in adult education and ABE supervisor; Michael O'Neil computer consultant. Dr. 
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Hal Beder at Rutgers University advised in the design phase, and kindly commented on the 
draft of this report. Dr. Ken McCuUough, Executive Director of Adult and Community 
Education is someone without whom (literally) the study would never have been started, and 
who has been a supportive guide along the way. Laura Gwin and Melissa Crisp helped with 
data try and Linda Fleming with report preparation. 

In the research sites, our warm appreciation goes to the program administrators who agreed 
to take part in the study, and to the interviewers who conducted the interviews. The names 
of these individuals at each site are as follows: Fayette County - Everleaner Brown, Marie 
Herron, Ellen Jones, Lillie Shelton; Haywood County - Vicki Evans, Susan Scott; Knox 
County - June Bolton, Jane Cody, Denise Gamer, lona McFarland, Dorris Seeley; McMinn 
County - Becky Dalton, James Dodson, Steve Heath, Winona Pless, Dorothy Radeke, Debra 
Thurman; Putnam County - Martha Gentry, Hope Lancaster; Rhea County - Margaret Bott, 
Marbra Deveau, Betty Lee Isler, Beverly Joyce, Leota Reed, Brenda Smith; Shelby County 
- Pat Coffee, Joe Eoff, Ernest Johnson, Chandrika Reed, Helen Reed; and Tipton County - 
Martina Cole, Linda Dawson, Gail Gainer, and Patti Tadilock. Most of all, we have to 
thank 133 adults who enrolled in adult literacy programs and agreed to spend a great deal of 
time answering questions about their lives. We thank them for helping the rest of us to 
understand them better. 
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The baseline survey data used in this analysis were collected in Year One of a five year 
longitudinal study. The project is designed to assess in depth the long-term impacts of 
participation in literacy programs. This section of the report examines the survey sample, 
the survey instrument, the data collection procedures, and the limitations of the study. 

The larger study combines two research designs, described in the Introduction: time series 
and longitudinal. In each of Years One, Two, and Three baseline data is being collected on 
new program entrants at each of the selected sites. Subsequently, members of each cohort 
are being interviewed annually for three to five years to assess quality of life changes, and 
outcomes of their ABE participation. 

SAMPLING 

Site selection 

Eight ABE Level- 1 programs from across the state of Tennessee were selected. Site 
selection was conducted with the aid of a demographer from the University of Tennessee and 
with input from the Tennessee Division of Adult and Community Education, and the 
Tennessee Department of Education. A paired comparison method was used to select the 
sites (Lieberson and Silverman, 1965): this method enables a sample of counties to be drawn 
which is as representative as possible of other counties in their area. 

Using this method, we selected six demographic variables as being most relevant for our 
study (percent non- white, percent families living in poverty, percent population change, 
percent adult high school graduates, percent urban, and median years of education 
completed). Data for each of the 95 Tennessee counties were entered into a SAS database. 
The counties were coded and sorted by the three major regions of the state, (east, middle, 
west), and within each region, by rural and urban (yieldmg six sets of counties), and means 
for each of the variables for both urban and rural counties in each region were calculated. 

Counties falling within a half standard deviation of the mean within their set (rural or urban, 
within each region) were identified, and counties with the most variables falling within a half 
standard deviation of the mean were selected as possible sites for the study. 

In the next step of site selection, the numbers of ABE LeveM students at each potential site 
were collected from state reports. We wanted to have a potential sample of at least 240 
Level- 1 students in each of five areas: East Tennessee urban. East Tennessee rural. Middle 
Tennessee rural. West Tennessee urban and West Tennessee rural. In fa(;t, only four of the 
32 counties which were listed as potential sites had at least this number of Level- 1 students 
during the previous year, almost all of them urban counties. Since most of the rural ABE 
programs in the state are fairly small, we looked for combinations of rural counties that had 
similar demographic characteristics to provide the minimum sample size. Following this 
procedure we identified eight research sites: 
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EAST TENNESSEE: 

Knox County 

McMinn County 

Rhea County 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE: 

Putnam County 
WEST TENNESSEE: 

Shelby County (Memphis) 

Fayette County 

Haywood County 

Tipton County 

Participant selection 



urban 

rural 

rural 

rural (part urban) 

urban 
rural 
rural 
rural 



In order to qualify for the study, students in these ABE-1 programs had to be new entrants 
(that is, not enrolled in the program in the previous year). They also had to score at or 
below 5.9 on the reading components of the ABLE test, mandated for use in all ABE 
programs in Tennessee. The State of Tennessee classifies students as Level One if they 
score at or below 5.9 on either the reading or the math components of ABLE, but it was felt 
that for the purposes of this study reading level was the more important qualification. We 
recognize, however, the flawed nature of reading tests. This was brought home by one 
participant in our study who passed his GED test a few months after testing at 2.8 on the 
ABLE. 

Personal interviews were conducted by interviewers who were trained by Center for Literacy 
Studies personnel. Telephone interviews were deemed inappropriate for this constituency, as 
many ABE students do not have phones. Mail surveys would likewise be inappropriate for 
people reading at low levels. At most sites, the ABE staff who normally did student intake 
conducted the interviews. In a few cases where limited staffing made this difficult, another 
interviewer was trained. 

A total of 133 interviews were completed in the eight sites participating in the study. The 
breakdown of respondents by site is listed in the Findings section. This sample size fell 
short of what was expected for the first baseline interviews. We have identified several 
potential reasons for the smaller sample size. Several of the sites reported increases in the 
number of ABE Level-2 and ASE new entrants, but reported few new ABE Level- 1 entrants 
in that year. Since only those scoring at 5.9 or below in reading qualified for the study, not 
all of the ABE level- 1 students qualified for the study, our initial projections (based on ABE- 
1 totals) were probably over-optimistic. We also excluded some students who were in 
correctional facilities, nursing homes and other students aged over 75, and students who are 
mentally retarded. 

Several sites waited to conduct the interview when students came to their first class, rather 
than at enrollment when there was a substantial amount of other paperwork to complete. In 
these cases, students who enrolled but were "no shows" for classes were not interviewed. 
Some of the programs reported refusals, although these do not appear to have been a major 
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problem in most sites (the largest number of reported refusals at a site was five). Finally, 
nearly all of the programs reported staffing shortages, making it difficult to find time to 
complete the interviews. We were not able to detect consistent patterns of bias in tlie 
selection of students for interview in these cases except for two: one site interviewed only 
students attending the daytime classes (thus under-representing people who are employed). 
Another site did not interview any students who enrolled via the Department of Human 
Services office (thus under-representing students on welfare). The two biases may well 
cancel out in the final numbers. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

A copy of the baseline questionnaire is attached in Appendix 3. The sixteen page 
questionnaire was designed to take 20-30 minutes to administer, although some interviews 
took as long as an hour. In the design of the questionnaire, we consulted the literature on 
participation in ABE and related outcomes studies. Three focus groups were conducted with 
students active in ABE-1 programs. The focus groups provided information about the actual 
experiences of program participants. The draft questionnaire was reviewed by experienced 
researchers in adult education, political science, sociology and psychology, and by several 
ABE practitioners. The questionnaire was then piloted with ABE participants in five 
programs in different areas of the state and modified for clarity and ease of administration. 

Questions on the survey instrument addressed the four major areas of quality of life in the 
research objectives: 

• Socio-Economic Weil-Being 

• Social Weil-Being 

• Personal Weil-Being 

• Physical Weil-Being 

To examine socio-economic well-being, respondents were asked about their employment and 
sources of income, as well as other activities used to make ends meet. Social well-being was 
examined through questions relating to family and community involvement. The personal 
well-being of respondents was examined with questions pertaining to self-esteem and 
lifestyle. The Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale was used to examine self-esteem, selected in part 
because it has been widely used with different populations and in part because it is one of the 
shorter self esteem instruments. To examine physical well-being, students were asked about 
their health and access to health care. In addition to these major areas, respondents were 
asked general demographic questions. 

SURVEY ADMINISTRATION 

At each site, interviewers were trained by CLS staff to administer the questionnaires to new 
students. Interviewers consisted of ABE coordinators, supervisors, teachers, administrative 
assistants, and VISTA volunteers. Interviewers were instructed to interview as many of the 
new students who qualified as possible. 
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The interviews lasted from 30 minutes to an hour, with an average around 45 minutes. The 
interview had to be completed within the new students' first 30 days in the program. The 30 
day cut off was established in order to interview all respondents before they began to be 
affected by the program. At the end of each month, interviewers mailed their completed 
questionnaires to the Center for Literacy Studies. The questionnaires were then checked, 
processed, coded, and entered into the computer database. Quality control checks were 
conducted by telephone by Center for Literacy Studies staff on ten percent of completed 
questionnaires. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

Data analysis for this study consisted of several stages. In the first phase we obtained 
frequency distributions which allowed us to look at characteristics of our sample and profile 
subgroups (e.g., employed, unemployed respondents) within the sample. Frequency tables of 
responses to most of the items on the questionnaire are presented in Appendix B. 

In the second phase we selected the major areas of inquiry suggested by the research 
objectives- The specific areas for investigation were: socio-economic, personal, social, and 
physical well-being. Within each of these areas, we conducted analyses of the data looking 
at subgroup differences (e.g., married versus unmarried respondents), and correlations or 
interactions between or among different variables. Results of these analyses are presented in 
the "Findings" sections of the report. 

Procedures used for data analysis include correlations, cross-tabulations and chi-square tests, 
t-tests, analysis of variance, and regression analysis. Readers wanting a lay-person's guide 
to these statistical techniques are referred to the glossary in Appendix 4 at the end of the 
report for a brief description and explanation of each procedure. 

LIMITATIONS 

There are a number of limitations wit h this research which should be taken into account 
when examining the findings. The sample size of 133 is small. This number is sufficient for 
current analysis, but may be problematic as people prove difficult to track for foUowup 
interviews in subsequent years. In addition, we were not able to obtain a random sample. 
The sites participating in the study were chosen systematically ; however, we had much less 
control over the actual respondents chosen from each site. We planned for each site to 
interview all new students qualifying for the study, but this was not possible. Furthermore, 
non-response rates were not documented carefully, because the programs collect data only on 
total ABE-1 participants, not the smaller sub-set who would have been eligible for this study. 

It should also be noted that there was no comparison group used in this study. It was beyond 
our means to obtain a representative sample of low literate adults qualifying as ABE level-l 
students but not participating in ABE programs. Finally, the research is based on self- 
reported data. Like any self-reported study, the analysis is based on the assumption that the 
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respondents answered truthfully. This concern may be compounded given the personal 
subject matter of some of the questions, and the fact that respondents had to report their 
answers to an interviewer rather than write them. These limitations should be borne in mind 
as the findings are reviewed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

With some outstanding exceptions, much of the research on outcomes of adult basic 
education has suffered from a narrow focus on outcomes, flawed methodology and/or very 
short time periods studied. All but one of the studies were not true longitudinal studies. A 
longitudinal study is one which follows people over time, asking questions at intervals: these 
studies asked people at a point of time to look back at an earlier point in their lives and 
compare the differences. Only one study had a control group, and its methodology was 
flawed. Only three studies followed respondents for a time frame of more than two years. 
While all the studies looked at employment and income-related outcomes, and most looked at 
changes in feelings about self, few explored social impacts, in terms of family and 
community; none looked at health. 

In this section we briefly review outcomes studies in adult basic education in reverse 
chronological order, and then synthesize their major findings. 

OUTCOMES STUDIES 

Beder, H. & Iowa Department of Education. (1992). What has happened to Iowa's GED 
graduates? A two-, five-, and ten-year follow-up study. Des Moines: Iowa Department of 
Education. 

The primary objective of Beder' s Iowa study was to determine the effects ot earning a GED 
in the short-term (two years), intermediate (five years), and long-term (ten years). The study 
emphasized both economic and non-economic factors and represents one of the most 
comprehensive studies of ABE participants to date. 

in a mail survey, a random sample of GED graduates from 1980, 1985 and 1988 were asked 
to compare their lives in 1990 to their lives before they passed the GED test. 1,597 
individuals completed the six page, forty-item survey instrument, divided into several 
sections, including employment-related, educational history, perceived results of earning a 
GED diploma, personal background, and satisfaction with the ABE program. 

With careful attention to methodology, and an adjusted response rate of 31 percent, Beder's 
Iowa study represents one of the most comprehensive studies of ABE participants to date. 
The findings should be generalizable, and, in contrast to previous studies of this population 
focusing only on employment, Beder also examined non-economic effects. 

However, tliere are limitations to the Iowa study from the point of view of our rese^ch 
interests. First, it only examines GED graduates, so there is no way to know whether these 
results represent all ABE students or just those v/ho received their GED. We suspect that 
the population at the lower end of the literacy population is very different in many respects. 
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and that most of them probably never get their GED. Secondly, gathering the data at one 
place in time did not allow for the examination of change over time. We should note that 
respondents were asked to remember and report on these questions from periods of two to 
ten years ago, and to compare their current status. In some areas especially, this eliance on 
memory filtered through the perceptions of a later time may have affected results. Despite 
these limitations, the Iowa research makes a valuable contribution to the literature. 

Seppanen, L. (1991). Adult basic education in Washington Community Colleges: A follow- 
up study. Olympia: Washington State Board for Community College Education. 

This follow-up study of former ABE and GED students in community colleges in Washington 
state was developed to examine the impact of these programs on students, focusing on 
employment, self esteem, life satisfaction and community involvement. 

The sample for the study was drawn from adults who were enrolled in 12 representative 
community college ABE or GED programs during the winter of 1989. Students were 
stratified on race and ethnic categories, and researchers created a purposeful over-sampling 
of all race and ethnic groups except Hispanics and whites. The sampling population included 
only those former students with a phone number and valid race code - 93 percent of the total 
potential sample. Intei-views were conducted with 182 former ABE and GED students 15 
months after leaving the program, with a response rate of 26 percent. 

In general, the findings from this study were sketchy at best. Researchers paid little attention 
to family involvement, for example, whether parent-child or maiital relationships change as a 
result of ABE and GED classes. Finally, the response rate for this study was low, students 
without telephones were omitted, and the researchers acknowledge that it would be 
inappropriate to generalize the findings. 

Darkenwald, G. & Valentine, T. (1984). Outcomes and impact of adult basic education 
New Brunswick, NJ: Center for Adult Development. 

The primary objective of the Darkenwald and Valentine study was to assess outcomes and 
impact of participation in ABE in New Jersey, including effects on social as well as 
economic well being. In order to ensure a representative group of ABE participants, 
Darkenwald and Valentine employed a multistage, probability proportionate to program size 
sampling design. Telephone interviews were conducted using a questionnaire which 
included open-ended as well as closed-ended questions. Of the 400 potential respondents, 
294 were successfully interviewed for an unadjusted response r-xte of 74 percent. Given the 
sample population, the response ratt was extremely high. 

The study set seven months as the minimum period for "program effects to materialize." 
Considering attrition rates of ABE participants and minimum time for program effects, 
researchers argued that seven months was ideal for the study. In addition to the seven 
months of participation, respondents had to have been enrolled for a minimum of 12 houri>. 
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Darkenwald and Valentine offer valuable insights into the effects of adult basic education on 
economic, as well as social factors. They used an impressive sampling design, and their 
research was wery effective, yielding a high response rate. However, there is a 
methodological concern with only measuring change over a seven month period. 
Darkenwald and Valentine justify the seven months as being "ecologically valid," However, 
seven months appears to be a limited amount of time to examine the sorts of life changes 
which were being measured in this study. 

Cervero, R. (1983), A national survey ofGED test candidates: Preparation, performance, 
and 18 month outcomes. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education. 

The first nationally representative, systematic study of GED graduates, this study's primary 
objective was to examine the employment and educational outcomes of successful GED 
candidates. Participants were interviewed at the time they took the GED test, and a random 
sample of those who passed the test were interviewed again 18 months later. 458 follow-up 
interviews were completed, for an adjusted response rate of 24 percent. 

Cervero asked respondents in the initial survey about their expectations of getting the GED in 
relation to employment and further education. He then compared what, they said in the 
follow-up interview with what had actually been the effects. 

The study offers insights into the employment and educational outcomes for GED recipients, 
and its sampling design allows results to be generalizable. However, as with the Beder 
study, it is of limited application to our own research interests short time-frame, focus on 
GED level candidates, and narrowly focused outcomes studied. 

Development Associates (1980). An Assessment of the State-Administered Program of the 
Adult Education Act. [cited in Darkenwald and Valentine (1984)] 

This study of ABE participants was commissioned by the Office of Evaluation and 
Dissemination of the U.S. Office of Education to evaluate how ABE benefits its participants 
and society. The sample was drawn from students registered in the spring of 1979 in ABE, 
AHS, and BSL classes of 111 local adult education programs in forty states. It included 
students who had finished the program and those who had dropped out as well as those still 
enrolled. Telephone interviews were conducted with 1,177 individuals, for a response rate 
of 38 percent. 

In general, the results from this study are limited by the telephone interviews, which 
probably excluded a substantial group of ABE students. In addition, the relationship between 
employment gains and participation in adult education classes is unclear. The study fails to 
address family and community involvement adequately. The study indicates that 
improvement in self-concept was a significant outcome. However the researchers fail to 
describe how they defined and measured self-esteem. Finally, the study ignored health 
related issues. 
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Crone, S. (1980). Follow-up study of adult education students. Memphis: Division of 
Vocational and Adult Education. 

The primary objective of this study was to improve the local program where needed and 
provide information about the attitudes of ABE students in Memphis, Tennessee. In general, 
researchers were interested in the degree to which the ABE program had met the personal 
goals of past participants. The study sample was drawn from students who had been enrolled 
in ABE classes over the five years through 1979. Researchers were aiming for 500 
respondents: in total 463 individuals responded to the survey, in two different samples with 
response rates of 34 percent and 35 percent. 

This research project methodology is flawed and the results are not generalizable to other 
populations of ABE students. The study began with a random sample, but later disregarded 
randomness to receive more responses. In addition, conclusions are not supported by the 
data. Despite its shortcomings, this report does indicate the difficulties in tracking this 
population. 

Boggs, D.L., Buss, T.F., & Yamell, S.M. (1979). Adult basic education in Ohio: A 
program impact evaluation. Adult Education, 29, 123-140. 

The primary objective of the Boggs, Buss, and Yamell study was to determine whether the 
purposes of the Adult Basic Education Act were being accomplished in Ohio ABE programs. 
It examined ABE benefits three years after enrollment. The study emphasized social 
involvement, employment, child/school relations, voting, home ownership, and education. It 
is the only outcomes study we have found to have attempted a control group, although 
response rates were low. 

The target group for the "treatment"group included all students attending any of the 120 ABE 
programs in Ohio in the 1973-74 academic school year, A multistage sampling design was 
used to create a representative sample. The total number of former ABE students in the 
selected programs was approximately 3,500, of which only 1,200 had valid telephone 
numbers. Thus, only 34 percent of the total selected were reachable. Telephone interviews 
were conducted with 351 respondents in April and May of 1977, for an adjusted response 
rate of 29 percent (351/1200). 

The control group study was based on telephone interviews with out-of-school Ohio residents 
who were 16 years old or older but had not completed high school. Again, a multistage 
sampling design was used to obtain a representative sample of this population. Telephone 
interviews were completed with 1,536 respondents in the control group between May and 
July, 1977. The report does not give a response rate for this control group. 

There are several limitations with the Boggs, Buss, and Yamell study. The response rates 
were very low or unknown. In addition, potential respondents without telephones were 
overlooked, and there were substantial numbers of these in the ABE group. 
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Kent, W. (1973). A longitudinal evaluation of the ABE program. Falls Church, VA: 
System Development Corp. 

William Kent's 1973 longitudinal study represents the first nationwide study of adult basic 
education programs funded under the Adult Basic Education Act of 1966. The primary 
objective of the study was to evaluate the effects of adult basic education on its target group, 
defined as all adults between the ages of 18 and 44 with less than eight years of schooling. 
The study excluded certain "specialized" populations such as migrants, institutionalized 
students, and students in classes emphasizing English as a second language. 

The study included an initial baseline interview, and follow-up interviews at 12 months and 
18 months. A sample of 2,300 students was drawn from 90 programs in 15 states. Kent 
computed the baseline interview response rate at 77 percent. However, Darkenwald and 
Valentine (1984) later corrected the response rate to 62 percent. Approximately 74 percent 
of those interviewed in the baseline were interviewed in the first follow-up. Seventy-nine 
percent of that total were interviewed for the second follow-up. 

The questionnaire instrument used in this study was designed to focus on issues such 
improved literacy, employment, and increases in intangible personal benefits. Interviews 
were conducted by experienced local interviewers. 

Kent's study is a valuable contribution to the literature on ABE students. It represented the 
first study of its scale to attempt to track students for an extended period of time. Kent puts 
considerable emphasis on employment, but ignores or sketches over other areas. He fails to 
address self-esteem and barely acknowledges family and community involvement, lifestyle, 
and health. Finally, the results from Kent's study, while valid for the time, are 20 years old 
and outdated. 
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FINDINGS 

This section summarizes some of the key findings from the previous studies. 
Employment and income 

Previous outcomes studies have consistently found employment-related gains. Beder's lov^a 
study of GED graduates found the number of respondents unemployed and looking for work 
decreased, while the percentage of respondents employed for pay increased. Women had 
greater employment gains than men, and the lowest employment gains were made by the 
highest age group. Job skills also seem to have increased, as did job satisfaction. 

Although income levels did not increase, mean incomes adjusted for inflation decreased at a 
rate consistent with Iowa general popr ation figures, more respondents were able to get off 
welfare. 

Among ABE participants more generally, Seppanen's Washington study found significant 
employment gains, especially for women and those between the ages of 25 and 39. 
Darken wald and Valentine's New Jersey study found more participants were employed after 
their period in ABE, and dependence on public assistance had decreased somewhat. Kent's 
1973 national study also found employment gains over the 18 months of the follow-up, and 
decreases in public assistance. 

Development Associates and Crone both found that some respondents said that ABE had 
helped them get a job. Boggs, Buss and Yamell, the only study with a control group, found 
that the former ABE participants were more likely to be employed than the control group, 
although it is not clear whether participation in ABE did increase employment (or whether 
people who enroll in ABE are more likely to be employed). 

Relationships 

Earlier studies are much less consistent in addressing changes in relationships of various 
kinds. Darkenwald and Valentine investigated relationships with children, and found that 
three-quarters of respondents reported helping their children more with schoolwork since 
entering ABE, and most said they were more actively involved with their children's 
schooling. 

Development Associates asked respondents about changes in family relationships, and half 
said that ABE participation had helped in this area. Boggs, Buss and Yamell, again 
investigating differences between the former ABE participants and the control group found 
mixed results. ABE participants reported attending parent-teacher meedngs more, but 
control group respondents reported greater ease in communicating with school personnel. 
There were no differences between the two groups in ability to help children with 
schoolwork. 
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Kent's earlier national study found only a small increase in helping children with 
schoolwork. 

The Ohio study also found changes in social and community involvement: former ABE 
participants are more likely to use the library, participate in community activities, but also 
more likely to discontinue friendships than the control group. Again, we do not know if this 
is due to ABE, or if people who enroll in ABE are more likely to be active in their 
communities. In the area of voting behavior, Boggs, Buss and Yamell found no differences 
between the ABE group and the control group. 

Feelings about self 

Self esteem, feelings about oneself and life satisfaction were areas of investigation in several 
outcomes studies. Most of these ask people to think back to an earlier period and report on 
changes. Most found reports of significant improvements in self esteem. Beder's Iowa 
study, for example, found almost everyone reported at least some increase in self esteem, 
and three quarters reported much increase. Most people in Seppanen's Washington study 
reported life was better as a result of attending adult education classes, as did almost all of 
those interviewed in Darken wald and Valentine's study. 

Kent's longitudinal study and Boggs, Buss and Yamell' s study with a control group did not 
examine self esteem or life satisfaction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Gains resulting from ABE participation/GED attainment, both personal and economic, are 
consistently reported in these studies. However, we cannot be confident of how real the 
gains are because most of the studies rely on respondents' looking back and self-reporting 
their gains. Respondents probably have a considerable investment in justifying self- 
improvement, since they had invested time and energy in ABE or GED preparation. The 
one study, Kent's, which used a baseline and follow-up interview found much smaller 
employment gains than most of the others. The one study with a control group (Boggs et al) 
also advised caution in assessing gains, suggesting they inhabit a middle ground between 
doing something "more" and "about the same." 

The studies shed some light on, but do not illuminate, our initial question: what difference 
does participation in literacy programs make in the lives of those at the lowest literacy 
levels? These studies either involve only those at the top of the ABE scale or do not 
distinguish those at different levels. The studies also tend to focus primarily on economic 
and employment-related issues, despite the fact that ABE students have many different kinds 
of goals for themselves in enrolling in ABE. Our interest in other areas of quality of life is 
only spottily addressed in these studies. 

These eailier studies help us plan our Tennessee longitudinal study in some important ways. 
They emphasize for us the importance of exploring a broader range of outcomes than simply 
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jobs and income. The strong emphasis in the past on job-related gains, for example, may be 
misleading, since by no means all ABE students enter programs with job-related goals. The 
earlier studies also lead us to recognize that a true longitudinal study which begins with a 
baseline interview and tracks people ovei time may reveal more viable outcomes data than 
studies conducted at a single time point. 

The earlier studies emphasized that outcomes studies are difficult to do with any population, 
and perhaps especially with the low-income mobile population that is often characteristic of 
ABE participants. They also led us to pay careful attention to methodology, and especially 
to work hard at getting good response rates in the follow-up interviews. 
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4. FINDINGS 

A: THE PARTICIPANTS 

A total of 133 participants were interviewed during Year One. As described in the 
methodology section, people interviewed were new entrants in eight ABE Level One 
programs in the three regions of Tennessee. The sites were selected to be representative of 
either rural or urban sites in their region of the state. 

SITES # INTERVIEWED 

East TN 

Knox (urban) 17 

Rhea (rural) 9 

McMinn (rural) 14 
Middle TN 

Putnam (urban/rural) 1 1 
West TN 

Memphis (urban) 56 

Haywood (rural) 13 

Fayette (rural) 10 

Tipton (rural) 3 

Not all Level One students in each program qualified for the study: some had been enrolled 
in the program in the previous year and so were not new entrants; others qualified for Level 
One solely by their math score on the ABLE test, but their reading level was higher. A few 
refused, and a small number were no shows for the interview (and for classes). Two sites 
had staffing difficulties and were unable to interview every qualified student. In these two 
sites, which were the larger urban sites in our study, the selection of students was skewed: 
in one site only students enrolling in day classes were interviewed (thus under-representing 
those who are employed and who are more likely to attend evening classes). In the other 
site, students enrolling in the program at a local Department of Human Services site were not 
interviewed (thus under-representing students receiving welfare or other transfer payments). 

The importance of these issues is unknown. In the second year, steps were taken to correct 
both biases, yet the second cohort to date is very similar to the first in terms of employment 
patterns and other demographics. 

Few comparative data exist to enable us to see how typical our sample was of ABE-1 
students in Tennessee generally. Statewide data are collected only for age and sex at this 
particular level - other data collected do not distinguish between ABE-1 and other ABE 
students. Across the state, 52 percent of all ABE-1 participants are female. In our survey, 
55 percent are female. Across the state, 29 percent of all ABE-1 students are black. In our 
study, blacks are over-represented at 58 percent. In total, 21,395 adults startexl in ABE-1 
programs during the 1991-92 program year. Our sample of 133 students is therefore less 
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than one percent. The limitations of our data (small sample size, some potential bias) should 
be borne in mind as the findings are discussed. 

Detailed tables of frequencies are in Appendix Two. Here, some key demographic and 
other characteristics of the participants are summarized. 

Demographics 

Tne average age of participants in our study was 34 years. More than half (55 percent) v^ere 
female. A majority were black, reflecting the larger numbers interviewed in Memphis 
Tennessee's largest city, with the largest black population (55 percent in 1990) and also the 
largest ABE program in the state, with over 6,000 students. Fifty eight percent of 
participants we interviewed were black, 39 percent were white, and 3 percent other 
(including Hispanic, Asian and Native American). 

Less than half (42 percent) were married at the time of the interview, "^he average length of 
marriage for these persons was close to 12 years. A much larger proportion (58 percent) had 
children under 18. 

Schooling and adult education 

The average grade of school completed by these participants was eighth grade. Ninety two 
percent had not graduated from high school, but 8 percent had graduated (despite their 
current reading level of less than 6th grade). Their reasons for leaving school were varied, 
and fall into similar patterns to those identified in other studies. Twenty one percent said 
they had left because they were not doing well in school, and another 15 percent did not like 
school. Others left for economic reasons: 16 percent had to work for money, 7 percent just 
wanted to work. Seventeen percent left because they were pregnant or for medical reasons, 
and another 7 percent because they got married. 

By far the most important reasons participants gave for enrolling in the ABE program 
addressed education and quality of life. Only 4.5 percent said they enrolled to get a better 
job or more money, while 69 percent said they wanted to further their education. About a 
third identified some potential barriers to their progress in the program, including health (14 
percent), work conllicts (8 percent) and transportation problems (6 percent). 

Over a third had previously enrolled in some type of education or training program since 
leaving school, half of these in a basic skills or reading program, the rest in vocational or 
other training. 

Employment and unemployment 

One third of the participants interviewed were employed. Of these, 73 percent worked full- 
time and 90 percent were in permanent rather than temporary jobs. Almost all those 
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working were in low-skilled or semi-skilled jobs, such as assembly-line woiK^irs, laborers, 
cooks and cleaners. Only one person was in a skilled position. 

The largest single industry in which they worked was manufacturing (34 percent). This is 
not surprising given that a large proportion (23 percent m 1990) of employed Tennesseeans 
work in manufacturing jobs, and traditionally manufacturing has accounted for a large 
number of lower-skilled jobs in this state. Fifteen percent were in entertainment or 
recreational services, 12 percent worked for state or local government, 7 percent were in 
construction. Others were spread across agriculture/mining, transportation, trade, health 
services and protective services. 

Average hours worked per week were 38.8. Hourly pay rates ranged from $1.56 - $15. 15. 
Average hourly pay was $6.07 per hour, and median hourly pay was $6.00. In a state with 
a large proportion of low-wage jobs, these numbers are within the pay range of that for other 
low-skilled jobs. 

Although 69 percent of the employed said their employer offered health insurance, only 57 
percent were covered under the plan. Other job benefits open to some employed participants 
were paid vacation (57 percent), retirement plan (38 percent) and sick leave (45 percent). 

Three quarters of those employed said they were satisfied with their present job. Eighty six 
percent felt they had a lot of responsibility at work. Sixty one percent, however, felt that, 
with their present skill level, they had no chance of promotion. 

The two thirds who were unemployed split into two main groups: those who are looking for 
work (46 percent of the unemployed) and those who are not looking (64 percent of the 
unemployed) including hom.emakers, disabled and retired people, and probably those who 
have given up on finding a job. Sixty percent of the unemployed had worked some time 
during the previous five years, either part-time or full-time. 

Asked why they thought it had been difficult to find a job, the unemployed but looking for 
work pointed to two major factors: their own lack of education and training (59 percent) and 
the scarcity of jobs (49 percent). Other factors of importance included transportation 
problems (22 percent), age (17 percent) and inability to fill out a job a^)plication (12 
percent). 

All participants were asked about their total household income, including all payments and 
government assistance. A stunning 43 percent said their total household income was less 
than $5,000 per year (as compared with the 9 percent of households in Tennessee who have 
incomes less than $5,000). Twenty percent said their total household income was between 
five and ten thousand, and the proportion decreased for each range on the income scale until 
$30,000 per year or more (10 percent). Given that the mean household income for 
Tennesseeans in 1989 was $31,864, and the median income, $24,807, the household incomes 
of participants were quite low. 
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Only 27 percent of respondents did not receive soine type of government assistance, 
unsurprising given their low incomes. Forty-eight percent received food stamps, 24 percent 
Aid to Families of Dependent Children (AFDC), 15 percent Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) and 11 percent Social Security. Only 4 percent received unemployment pay, although 
30 percent of the total sample were unemployed and looking for work. Presumably 
unemployment benefits had run out, or participants had not qualified for unemployment pay. 

Social relationships 

As we might expect, this is a fairly mobile population: a third had moved in the last year. 
A third owned their own homes, 41 percent rented a home, and 26 percent had other living 
arrangements (including living with family members). An average of 1.8 children under the 
age of 18 live with an average 2.2 adults in their home. 

Participants were quite involved in some aspects of their community. Sixty four percent 
were involved in their church, 13 percent were involved in the PTA (23 percent of those 
with children under 18). Only 29 percent said they were not involved in any club or 
organization. 

In the state of Tennessee, 72 percent of the eligible voting population were registered to vote 
as of December, 1992; 73% of those registered voted in the November 1992 election. In 
this sample, 61 percent claimed to be registered voters, and 80 percent of these claimed to 
have voted in the last election. Only 38 percent said they regularly "talk politics" with 
family or friends. Sixty three percent feel their neighborhood is safe, but only 53 percent 
are satisfied with the public schools in their community. Participants on the whole are 
unsatisfied with government: 75 percent said that public officials do not show enough 
concern for ordinary people and only 30 percent were happy with the national government. 
Nevertheless, 63 percent believed they could bring about change in the government. Eighty 
three percent are hopeful about the future, although 64 percent worr>' about environmental 
problems. 

Eighty seven percent of those who are married said they had a good relationship with their 
spouse. However, 64 percent said that they have arguments with their spouse regularly or 
sometimes. 

Everyday literacy 

Participants were asked about their everyday literacy activities. We do not know how 
accurate and honest their answers were: some may have over-represented their literacy 
activity in order to impress the interviewer. A third said they use the public library regularly 
or sometimes. Seventy nine percent said they regularly or sometimes read magazines, 
newspaper or books. Seventy four percent pay bills themselves. Sixty nine percent of those 
who have children say they read to them regularly or sometimes. Although these figures 
may seem higher than might be expected, the findings are consistent with the ethnographic 
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profiles conducted for the U. S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment (Center for 
Literacy Studies, 1992). In that study, researchers found even very low level readers have 
substantial interaction with print materials in everyday life, but that their uses of reading and 
writing are broad but shallow. The limited literacy of our participants is indicated by the 
two thirds who said they sometimes or regularly need to memorize things because they can't 
read well enough. 

Reading and writing on the job is more extensive than one might have expected. Fifty nine 
percent of those working said they needed to write and to work with numbers on the job, and 
68 percent said they needed to read to get their work done. 

Health 

Health is a significant problem for a substantial minority of participants. Twenty eight 
percent of participants said they had a major health or physical problem at the time of 
interview. Sixty percent had a family doctor and 39 percent visit the local public health 
clinic. Twenty two percent had no medical coverage at all. Twenty fou^ percent of 
. participants were covered by employer-paid hv**^ith insurance, 9 percent by other private 
insurance, 41 percent by Medicaid and 10 percent by Medicare. 

Life satisfaction 

In most areas of their lives most people were fairly satisfied. Sixty percent said they were 
happy with their city or neighborhood, and 70 percent were happy wUh their own home. 
Family life and friendships are even more satisfying: 79 percent were satisfied with their 
friendshins, 83 percent with their family, and 85 percent of those manied with their 
marriage. Two areas of dissatisfaction stand out: only 30 percent said they were happy with 
the national government, and only 34 percent were happy with their financial situation. 
Nevertheless, 78 percent of our participants said they were happy with their life in general. 
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4. MNDINGS 
B: EMPLOYMENT 

KEY FINDINGS 

This section examines the characteristics and differences between participants who are 
employed and those who are unemployed. The unemployed participants were further divided 
into two groups: (1) those who are unemployed but are looking for work; and (2) those who 
are unemployed but are not looking for work. Major employment-related findings are: 

• In the present sample, approximately 67 percent are unemployed and 33 percent are 
employed. Of those who are unemployed, 46 percent report that they are looking for 
a job but have found it difficult to fmd a job for a number of reasons, including their 
perceptions that they don't have enough education or training, that jobs are scarce, 
and that transportation is a problem. 

• For employed participants, about 73 percent are in full-time jobs and 90 percent are 
in permanent positions. Most of the participants are in low-skilled or semi-skilled 
occupations, making about $6.00 an hour, and with hourly pay rates ranging from 
$1.56-$15.15. 

As might be expected, employed participants have much higher total household 
incomes than unemployed participants. While 59 percent of the employed have total 
household incomes of $15,000 or more, a similar 59 percent of unemployed, not 
looking for work and 69 percent of unemployed and looking for work have incomes 
at the other end of the n'ange, $5,000 per year or less. 

• Males constitute the highest percentage of those who are employed, and females the 
highest percentage of those who are unemployed but not looking for work. Those 
people who are seeking a job are evenly split between males and females. 

• More of the employed participants are white, and a high percentage of those who are 
unemployed but not looking for work are black. 

• More employed participants are married, while unemployed participants in both 
groups tend to be unmarried. 

• Unemployed participants tend to receive Food Stamps, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, and Supplemental Security Income at higher rates than employed 
participants. Nevertheless, 20 percent of the employed receive foodstamps and 46 
percent receive other transfer payments in their households. 
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• Most participants report having some type of medical insurance, Medicaid, or 
Medicare. 

• Participants who are unemployed not looking for work are more likely to report that 
health problems often keep them from doing things they want to do. 

• Employed participants report higher levels of Community and Personal Satisfaction. 
COMPARATIVE DATA 

Earlier studies of different ABE populations (including GED graduates and samples of all 
ABE students) found varying numbers of employed participants. Time and place obviously 
make a difference in employment rates. In Beder's Iowa study of GED graduates (Beder, 
1992), 54 percent had been employed at the time they took that test, and 19 percent had been 
unemployed, looking for work. Thirty eight percent were working in low skill jobs before 
they took their GED, and only 24 percent had worked in skilled jobs. Mean incomes 
adjust&i for inflation were $18,971, but this had dropped by 1990, in concert with the 
average incomes of other lowans. 

Seppanen's Washington state study found 42 percent employed in 1989, before their 
involvement in ABE. Darkenwald and Valentine found that thirty eight percent of the ABE 
participants they interviewed in New Jersey in 1984 were employed. Kent's 1973 national 
study found 58 percent were employed in some capacity at the time of the baseline interview, 
and 26 percent were receiving welfare or public assistance. 

Studies by the Literacy Assistance Center in New York of 1990-91 ABE students found that 
44 percent were, employed full-time and 9.7 percent part-time. Twenty one percent were 
receiving welfare payments, 13 percent were unemployed and looking for work and 17 
percent unemployed and not looking. Three percent were incarcerated. 

These studies may indicate that the employment rate of participants in our study was a little 
lower than usual for ABE students: however, how much of this is due to the context of a 
state in serious economic conditions at the time of our study, and how much specifically to 
ABE students in Tennessee, is hard to say. Employment rates for our participants are only a 
little lower than those reported for all ABE students in Tennessee (including all ABE levels) 
for 1991-92 (59 percent of all ABE participants were unemployed, compared with 67 percent 
of our sample). 

EMPLOYMENT RESULTS 

One of the reasons that participants enroll in Adult Basic Education programs is to improve 
their skills or education so that they can either get a job, get a better job, or improve their 
position al their present employment. Given this concern about bettering their employment 
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status, it seems natural for this report to explore how employment relates to other factors in 
one's life. 

This section of the report is divided into four parts, each focusing on a different aspect of 
how employment relates to other factors: 

• A Description of Employed and Unemployed Participants in this Study. This 
section examines descriptive statistics for employed participants relative to the types 
of jobs they have, their income, and the types of job benefits they receive. For 
unemployed participants, statistics are provided for how long they have been 
unemployed and whether they are presently seeking employment. 

• Relationship of Employment to Major Demographic Variables. This section 
explores differences in employment related to several factors: gender, race, marital 
status, children, health problems, age, education, and region of the State. 

• Relationship of Employment to Income-, Family-, and Health-Related 
Hypotheses, Are there differences in household income and supplemental income 
payments between employed participants, unemployed participants looking for work, 
and unemployed participants who aren't looking for work? Is family life different for 
these three groups? Are, for instance, employed participants more satisfied with their 
marriages and family life? Are there differences in health problems between the three 
groups? This section explores these and other questions. 

• Relationship of Employment to Life Satisfaction Indices. This section explores the 
relationship between employment and five dimensions of life satisfaction: (1) 
Community Satisfaction; (2) Personal Satisfaction; (3) Activism/Efficacy; (4) Political 
Activism; and (5) Religion. 

(i) A Description of Employed and Unemployed Participants in this Study. 

In this baseline group of Year One participants in the Adult Basic Education Longitudinal 
Study, 67 percent of respondents are unemployed- This is as compared to a 59 percent 
unemployment rate among students across all levels of Adult Basic Education in Tennessee. 
Descriptive statistics for this study's respondents are presented in Table 1* Of those who are 
unemployed, 46 percent are seeking employment, 34 percent are not seeking a job, and the 
remaining 20 percent are either retired, homemakers, or unable to work due to health 
conditions. In the analysis that follows, all the unemployed, not looking for work 
participants are grouped together, and compared with the unemployed but looking and the 
employed groups. 

Almost 60 percent of the unemployed participants in this study have worked in the last five 
years, at either full- or part-time jobs. Those who are unemployed and seeking employment 
report that they have found it difficult to find jobs primarily for the following reasons: not 
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enough education or training (58.5 percent), jobs are scarce (49 percent), and problems with 
transportation (22.5 percent). 

Descriptive statistics for the employed respondents in this study are presented in Table 2. 
Of those participants who are employed (33 percent), most are employed full-time (73 
percent) at permanent jobs (90 percent). The types of occupations that these participants 
hold are primarily low-skilled (41 percent) or semi-skilled (57 percent) positions, such as 
assembly-line workers, laborers, cooks and cleaners. The average rate of pay is 
approximately $6.00 an hour. 

Pay-rates for employed respondents in this study are comparable to pay rates of Tennesseeans 
employed in low- or semi-skilled occupations. For instance, in Tennessee in 1992, fast food 
cooks earned a mean wage of $4.53 an hour; janitors and cleaners earned a mean wage of 
$6.34 an hour; hand laborers earned mean wages of $7.68 an hour; and assembly line 
workers earned mean wages of $8.22 an hour (Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security, 1992). 

Employment benefits vary considerably: 57 percent of the employed report having a paid 
vacation, 38 percent have a retirement plan, 45 percent have sick leave, 69 percent have 
health insurance, and only 29 percent have no benefits. Of those participants who are 
offered a health plan by their employer, 57 percent report that they are covered by this plan, 
50 percent report that their employer pays a portion of the insurance premium, 39 percent 
report that this plan covers their spouse (if they are married), and 45 percent report that the 
insurance covers their children or dependents. 
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Unemployed Respondents 



1 . Percent unemployed 



Percent 



67% 



Number* 



89 



Percent unemployed who are: 
Looking for work 
Not looking for work 
Unable to work due to health condition 
Homemakers 
Retired 



46% 
34% 
9% 
5% 
6% 



40 
30 
8 
4 

5 



3. Percent unemployed who have worked in the past five 
years: 

Part-time 
Full-time 

Both part-time and full-time 



60% 

47% 
32% 
21% 



53 

25 
17 
11 



4. Percent looking for work who have found it difficult to 
find a job for the following reasons (persons responded to as 
many items as were applicable): 

Not enough education or training 

Jobs are scarce 

Transportation problems 

Age 

Unable to fill out job application 
Didn't like work conditions, pay, etc. 
Other problems 
Childcare problems 
Gender 



60% 
50% 
22.5% 
17.5% 
12.5% 
10% 
10% 
5% 
5% 



24 
20 
9 
7 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 



* The numbers in this table do not consistently sum to 89 because some persons did not 
respond to questions which applied to them. 
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Employed Respondents 


Percent 


Number 


L Percent employed 


33% 


44 


2. Breakdown on employed: 






Full-time 


/J70 




ran-iime 




11 


Other 


2% 


1 


3. Percent employed who have permanent jobs 


90% 


40 


4. Occupation 




1 9. 


T 1 • 1 1 J 

Low-skilled 


41/0 


O » 1 '1 1 J 

Semi-skilled 


J 1 70 




Skilled technical/technicians, craitspeople 


L 70 


1 
1 


5. Average hourly pay rate 




$6.07/hour 


6. Percent who have the following benefits available: 






Paid vacation 


J I /o 


ZH 


Keiiremeni pian 


38% 


16 


Sick leave 


45% 


19 


Health insurance plan 


69% 


29 


No benefits 


29% 


12 


/. Jrcrceni empioyeu anQ covered uy ciiipiuyci a iicoiui pioii 


57% 


25 


8. Percent for whom employer pays a portion of health 






insurance premium 


50% 


22 


9. Percent married for whom health insurance covers their 






spouse. 


39% 


17 


10. Percent for whom health plan covers their children 


45% 


20 



Table 3 provides the ranges of respondents' total household incomes, which include any 
income from supplemental payments. As one would expect, employed participants generally 
have much higher household incomes than the unemployed. For instance, 69 percent of 
those unemploved but looking for work and 59 percent of the unemployed not looking for 
work have household incomes that total less than $5,000. On the other hand, 59 percent of 
the employed participants have household incomes of $15,000 or more. 
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2 (5%) 
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$20,000- 
$24,999 


7 (18%) 
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OO 


)tal Housel 


$15,000- 
$19,999 


5 (13%) 


2 (7%) 
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r- 




























000- 
,999 


o 
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$5,000- 
$9,999 


8 (21%) 


5 (17%) 


7 (22%) 


o 




Less than 
$5,000 


4 (10%) 


20 (69%) 


19 (59%) 


CO 




1 Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking for Work 


Unemployed, Not 
Looking for Work 
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(ii). Relationship of Employment to Major Demographic Variables. 

The analyses in this section and in the next two sections divides the participants into three 
groups. The first group represents those who are presently employed (33 percent of our 
sample). The second group consists of participants who are unemployed but looking for 
work (30 percent). Finally, the third group is those persons who are unemployed not 
looking for work (37 percent). This group consists of persons who are self-identified as not 
looking for work, unable to work due to health conditions, homemakers, and retired persons. 
The three groups reflect those participants who are in the labor pool (the first two groups) 
and those who are not in the labor pool. 

Table 4 presents the relationship of these three groups on several major demographic 
variables. The three groups are similar in some respects. The average educational level is a 
little past eighth grade (the unemployed looking for work group is slightly higher, at the 
ninth grade level); a minority of of the three groups report major physical or health problems 
at the time of the interview (although the unemployed not looking for work group reports 
more physical problems); and the distribution of the three groups is similar for the three 
regions of the State of Tennessee (the highest percentages of all three groups is in the West, 
followed by the Eastern part of the State, with little representation from Middle Tennessee). 
These figures reflect the distribution of participants for the Year One study. 

The distribution of employed blacks and whites is approximately 50/50; that is, of the 43 
employed participants who were either black or white, 22 of those employed were white and 
21 were black. Among the unemployed, however, the picture shifts somewhat. For those 
participants who are unemployed looking for work, about 59 percent are black and 41 
percent are white. For those people who are unemployed but not looking for work, 71 
percent are black. Thus, blacks are slightly more represented in the unemployment ranks of 
the participants interviewed in this study. 

There are statistical differences due to gender, marital status, and age between the three 
groups. As shown in Table 4, males comprise a high percentage (68 percent) of those who 
are employed, while females constitute an even higher percentage (79 percent) of those who 
are unemployed not looking for work. Curiously, for those participants who are unemployed 
but looking for work, the male/female split is exactly 50/50; i.e, an equal number of males 
and females are seeking employment. The trend is similar when marital status is factored in. 
Married participants reflect 68 percent of those who are employed, while unmarried 
participants comprise a high percentage of those who are unemployed looking for work (75 
percent) and those who are just unemployed (67 percent). Finally, the average ages of the 
three groups differ: both the employed and unemployed not looking for work participants 
average 36 years of age. The unemployed but looking for work group is younger, average 
29 years of age. Taken together, employed participants are mostly married males in their 
mid-thirties, while the unemployed not looking for work group tends to be unmarried females 
also in their mid-thirties. The other group is a different mixture; those who are seeking 
work tend to be either males or females, mostly unmarried, and in their late twenties. 
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(iii). Relationship of Employment to Income-, Family-, and Health-Related Hypotheses. 

This section explores the relationship of employment to other income-, family-, and health- 
related hypotheses. 

Table 5 examines ways, other than income from employment, that the three groups bolster 
their household income, including selling or bartering activities and participation in 
supplemental income programs, such as food stamps. Aid to Families with Dependeu 
Children, or Supplemental Security Income. In terms of relying on supplemental activities 
such as gardening, trading, bartering, or selling things at the flea market, employed 
participants rely on these activities slightly more (32 percent) than either unemployed 
participants looking for work (15 percent) or unemployed participants who are not looking 
for work (13 percent). 

In terms of other supplemental income programs, however, unemployed participants in both 
categories are clearly the major recipients. Unemployed participants receive food stamps. 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), and Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
all at a higher rate than employed participants. Taken together, over 80 percent of 
unemployed participant's households versus 46 percent of employed participant's households 
include at least one of the following payments: food stamps, AFDC, Unemployment pay. 
Worker's Compensation, JTPA/JOBS program allowance, SSI, WIC, or Social Security. 

In terms of family/homelife-related hypotheses (see Table 6), as might be expected, 
employed participants are more likely to own their home (65 percent altogether), while 
unemployed participants who are looking for work are more likely to rent or have other 
arrangements, such as living with relatives (a total of 45 percent for renting and 45 percent 
for other arrangements). Unemployed participants who are not looking for work are most 
likely to rent (60 percent). Table 6 also indicates that all three groups have on average 
about the same number of people living in the home, an average of about two adults. In 
terms of moving in the last year, both the employed group and the unemployed not looking 
for work group did not move very much. On the other hand, those unemployed looking for 
work have moved considerably more (53 percent of this group has moved versus almost 75 
percent not moving in the other two groups). 

When comparing only those participants who are married, Table 6 shows that all three 
groups report similar feelings about their marriages. All three groups report good 
relationships with their spouses, good feelings overall about their marriages, and a moderate 
number of arguments with their spouses. 
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In terms of health-related hypotheses, Table 7 demonstrates that a majority of all three 
employment groups report that they and/or their families have medical insurance, Medicaid, 
or Medicare. Similarly a majority of all three groups report having a family doctor (65 
percent for employed; 55 percent for unemployed looking for work, and 57 percent for 
unemployed not looking for work). 

There are significant health-related differences among the three groups on other factors. For 
instance, unemployed participants in both categories visit local public health clinics much 
more often than do employed participants (50 percent unemployed looking for work, 54 
percent unemployed not looking for work, versus 14 percent for employed). More 
importantly, unemployed participants who are not looking for work are more likely to report 
that their health keeps them from doing what they want to do. In this regard, both the 
employed participants and the unemployed looking for work participants report equal levels 
of health. Health problems do not hinder them as much as they do the unemployed 
participants who are not looking for work. 
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(iv). Relationship of Employment to Life Satisfaction Indices. 

Participants in this study responded to several questions related to their life satisfaction. 
These questions were factor analyzed to determine the dimensions of life satisfaction within 
these questions. Results revealed that most of the questions clustered into five interpretable 
factors: Community Satisfaction, Personal Satisfaction, Activism/Efficacy, Political 
Activism, and Religion. Composite scores on each of these factors were calculated. 
Differences among the three employment groups were explored on these life satisfaction 
indices. In the following analyses, results are presented in terms of an overall score for each 
index along with scores on each of the questions that comprise that index. Scores on 
individual questions range from 1 to. 5, or 1 to 4, depending upon the scale used to measure 
that question. All composite indices, however, have been converted to summed z- scores. 
The range of scores for these composites varies from -3.00 to 3.00. 

Table 8 demonstrates clear differences between employed and unemployed panicipants on 
several Community Satisfaction factors. Employed participants are more likely to think their 
own neighborhood is a safe place to live, feel better about iheir city or neighborhood, feel 
better about their house/apartment, and like their community more. In all these cases, the 
average of employed participants was higher than that of both groups of unemployed 
participants. A majority of all three groups felt somewhat dissatisfied about the national 
government and felt that their community has good quality public schools. On the other 
hand, unemployed participants looking for work were slightly more likely to use the public 
library than either of the other two groups. 

Table 9 presents similar results relating to Personal Satisfaction factors. Employed 
participants felt better about their hobbies, about their family life, about their friendships, 
about their health, about their finances, and about life in general. In all cases, the averages 
of the employed participants were higher than those of the other two groups. 

There seem to be no clear differences, however, on the other three indices among the three 
groups. On Activism/Efficacy (see Table 10), all three groups tend to do the following 
equally often: pay bills themselves, talk to neighbors, attend community meetings, and be 
active in clubs and organizations. On Political Activism factors (see Table 11), all three 
groups feel fairly hopeful about the future; feel moderate success in being able to bring about 
needed change in the government; and rarely talk politics with family and friends. Finally, 
all three groups feel equally positive about their religion (see Table 12). 

As was seen in the earlier sections on self-esteem, it seems clear that being employed is 
strongly related to both personal and community satisfaction. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

As a group, participants in this study follow our many of our expectations about adults with 
low literacy skills. Only a third of them have jobs, and almost all of these are low-skill jobs. 
More than two-thirds of those employed are men. Average wages are around $6.00 an hour, 
a level characteristic of most blue collar factory and service sector jobs in Tennessee. We 
may compare this wage level with the average found for a group of women textile workers 
who were studied by the Center for Literacy Studies after they had lost their jobs due to a 
plant closing (Merrifield et al, 1991). Average wages before the plant closed in 1988 were 
$7.08 per hour, and dropped to $5.36 per hour in their first job after the plant closed. 

Those who are unemployed and not looking for work tend to be women, black and not 
married. Forty percent of them have major physical problems, and more than half have 
children under 18. Participants who are unemployed and looking for work are younger than 
the others and tend to be not married. They are evenly divided between men and women. 
Sixty percent of them identified lack of education and training as a reason for their inability 
to find work. Fifty percent noted that jobs are scarce. 

As one would expect, both groups of unemployed participants are mc likely than the 
employed to receive supplemental payments such as AFDC, food stamps. Supplemental 
Security Income and other transfer payments. Nevertheless, 20 percent of the employed 
report that they get food stamps, and 46 percent of the households with an employed 
participant receive supplemental payments of some kind — with their low incomes, they are 
among the "working poor." 

Being employed seems to affect both personal and community satisfaction. Employed 
participants feel better than do the unemployed about their hobbies, family life, friendships, 
health, finances and their life in general. Similarly, in terms of community satisfaction, 
employed participants feel better about almost all aspects of their community - their own 
home, the safety and quality of their own neighborhood and community. 

All three groups felt somewhat dissatisfied about the national government. And all three 
groups felt that their community has good quality public schools. There were also no clear 
differences among the groups of employed and unemploy-id participants in the other life 
satisfaction indices - activism/efficacy, political activism and religion. 

This baseline survey indicates plenty of room for improvement in employment-related areas. 
Substantial numbers of those who are unemployed and looking for work feel that improved 
education might help them get a job, and this is something our longitudinal study can track. 
Among the employed, job skills are low and so are wages, and our tracking over time can 
explore whether increased literacy skill affects these factors. Unemployment was a particular 
issue for women and blacks, so if ABE participation has an effect, we can expect 
disproportionate effects on these two groups. 
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Perhaps most importantly, we are beginning to see the impact of employment on other areas 
of people's lives. As the next section on self esteem will show, employment has a lot to do 
with how people feel about themselves and their communities. It is possible that the 
significant gains in life satisfaction and similar measures found in earlier outcomes studies 
may be mediated through the employment gains each found. 

This baseline study begins to indicate the complexity and interdependence of aspects of 
people's lives. Changing one factor - reading skill may be expected to have magnified 
effects if it impacts on certain key factors such as employment. 
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4, FINDINGS 
C: SELF ESTEEM 

KEY FESfDINGS 

The self-esteem of participants in the Year One of the Adult Basic Education Lx)ngitudinal 
Study was examined using the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale. The major findings are as 
follows: 

• The overall self-esteem of participants in this ABE sample is somewhat lower than 
comparison groups. 

• What contributes to self-esteem, however, was found to be a complex interaction 
between various aspects of a person's life, including his or her physical health, 
employment status, and personal and community satisfaction. 

• Higher self-esteem levels were associated with having a job and with job satisfaction, 
but not with levels of pay. 

• Higher self-esteem levels were also associated with having no health problems. 

• Males, overall, had higher self-esteem levels than females in this sample. 

• Better relationships with your spouse and better feelings overall about one's marriage 
also contributed to higher self-esteem. Curiously, an interaction was found between 
gender and marital status: the highest self-esteem levels were associated with married 
males, and the lowest self-esteem levels were correlated with married females. 

• Higher levels of Community Satisfaction, Personal Satisfaction, and Political Activism 
contributed to higher levels of self-esteem. 

COMPARATIVE DATA 

Few studies have systematically examined self esteem among ABE and literacy students, 
despite the almost universal belief that as a group students enter program with low self 
esteem, and that one of the major benefits of ABE programs is the increase in self esteem 
they can generate. Some of the outcomes studies reviewed asked people to compare how 
they felt about themselves at the time of interview with how they felt when they entered ABE 
or took their GED test. Most did find that people reported improvements in feelings about 
themselves. However, these studies provide little guidance on ABE students' self esteem at 
the time they entered the programs. 
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Anecdotal evidence suggests generally low esteeni, and most teachers who come into contact 
with students believe this. No studies have been found using the Rosenberg Self Esteem 
Scale with comparable populations. However, Beder (1991) summarizes studies using the 
longer Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS), which show that adult literacy students have 
lower self esteem than comparison groups. Darken wald (1986) has questioned the use of the 
TSCS for low-literate populations, and Beder agrees that the reliability and validity of all 
these studies is questionable (Beder, 1991:32-33). A few researchers have used the Cooper- 
Smith Self Esteem Inventory and found ABE students do not have lower self esteem than 
other populations (reviewed in Beder, 1991). At best, earlier studies give mixed results, and 
no clearly definitive answers to the question of whether ABE students as a whole lack self 
esteem. 

SELF-ESTEEM RESULTS 

The focus of this section of this report is to examine the self-esteem of the participants in 
Year One of the Longitudinal Study of ABE Participants in Tennessee. This section is 
divided into four parts, with each part addressing ways in which self-esteem of ABE 
participants is related to other dimensions of their personal and social situations: 

• Self Esteem of ABE Participants Compared to Other Populations. A description 
of the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Inventory is provided, along with overall averages on 
self-esteem for the present population. These overall averages are then comparexl to 
other populations, such as higher literacy groups including students and/or working 
adults, to test the belief that the self-esteem of ABE populations is lower than that of 
other groups. 

• Relationship of Self-Esteem to Major Demographic Variables. This section 
explores differences in self-esteem as related to several factors: gender, race, marital 
status, children, employment status, physical condition, age, education level, and 
region of the State. The focus of this section is on ways in which self-esteem relates 
to various factors influencing a person's quality of life. 

• Relationship of Self-Esteem to More Specific Income-, Family-, and Health- 
Related Hypotheses. Are there differences in self-esteem due to both gender and 
employment status or to both gender and maiital status? In other words, do employed 
males and females have the same levels of self-esteem? Do married males and females 
have the same self-esteem? This section examines these and other specific hypotheses 
in the realms of income, family and health. 

• Relationship of Self-Esteem to Life Satisfaction Indices. This section explores how 
self-esteem relates to self-reported dimensions of life satisfaction. The following five 
dimensions are examined: (1) Community Satisfaction; (2) Personal Satisfaction; (3) 
Activism/Efficacy; (4) Political Activism; and (5) Religion. 
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(i). Self-Esteem of ABE Participants Compared to Other Populations. 

The Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale (Rosenberg, 1965) was used as the measure of self-concept 
and self-esteem in the prese)U study. The Rosenberg is composed of ten statements, judged 
on a 5 point Likert scale (agree strongly, agree, undecided, disagree, disagree strongly). 
Some of the statements (numbers 1, 3, 4, 7, and 10) are worded positively and others 
(numbers 2, 5, 6, 8, and 9) are worded negatively. If, for example, a respondent strongly 
agrees with a positive statement, he or she is endorsing the statement in the direction of high 
self-esteem. On the other hand, if the respondent strongly agrees with a negative statement, 
he or she is endorsing the statement in the direction of low self-esteem. Thus, the responses 
(strongly agree, agree, etc.) were assigned numerical values ranging from one to five, with 
five always indicating high self-esteem and one always indicating low self-esteem. The ten 
scale items, and their respective means and standard deviations, are presented in Table 13. 
A reliability analysis conducted on the ten item scale to assess internal consistency of the 
items revealed a Cronbach's alpha of .79, which indicates a moderately high level of 
reliability on this scale. Furthermore, this level of reliability is similar to that found in 
several other studies using the Rosenberg (Schmitt & Bedeian, 1982; Orme, Reis, & Herz, 
1986; Ward, 1977; Walters & Simoni, 1993). 



Table 13. Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale Items 



Question 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


1. On the whole I am satisfied with myself. 


3.72 


1.10 


2. At times I think I am no good at all. 


3.10 


1.24 


3. I feel that I have a number of good qualities. 


4.17 


0.77 


4. I am able to do things as well as most other people. 


4.04 


0.91 


5. I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 


3.39 


1.29 


6. I certainly feel useless at times. 


3.19 


1.20 


7. I feel that I'm a person of worth at least on an equal level 
with others. 


4.06 


0.76 


8. I wish I could have more respect for myself. 


2.87 


1.39 


9. All in all I am inclined to feel that I am a failure. 


3.84 


1.04 


10. I take a positive attitude toward myself. 


4.17 


0.87 


11. Total Self-Esteem Score 


3.64 


0.63 



A total score on the Rosenberg scale was calculated by averaging the scores on all ten items 
for each participant. The total score mean for this group of ABE participants was 3.64, 
indicating a self-esteem a little above the halfway point on the five point scale. 
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To see how this average self-esteem score compares to other populations, a survey was 
constructed, containing the sell-esteem scale and other demographic information. This 
survey was administered to different populations at the University of Tennessee. The results 
of this survey, compared to the Adult Basic Education population, are presented in Tabie 14. 

This table presents four comparison groups. The first group is represented by students in an 
introductory psychology class at the University of Tennessee. The second group consists of 
evening school students in an advanced psychology class. The third comparison is from the 
combined scores of these two groups. Finally, only the oldest students in these two samples 
(representing students over 26 years of age) were considered. As can be seen from Table 
14, all of these groups are essentially higher in self-esteem than the Adult Basic Education 
population in the longitudinal study (the over 26 was not quite to statistical significance, 
probably due to the small sample size). 

Certainly more comparison groups are needed, especially groups with similar socioeconomic 
status as the ABE student participants. This tentative evidence suggests that as a group the 
students in the longitudinal study are relatively low in self-esteem when they enter literacy 
programs, a fact which tends to confirm anecdotal reports of literacy practitioners. This 
evidence, however, must be considered as preliminary until norms for other comparison 
groups are established. The evidence for low self-esteem in ABE groups is far from 
conclusive. 



Table 14. 

Comparison of Self-Esteem of Longitudinal Sample with Other Groups 



Sample 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


T-test 


Longitudinal Sample (n = 133) 


3.64 


0.63 




College Sample (n= 136) 


3.91 


0.58 


t=3.86** 


Evening School Sample (n=25) 


3.97 


0.71 


t=2.20* 


College and Evening School Sample 
(n = 161) 


3.92 


0.60 


t=4.00** 


Over 26 Subsample (n=29) 


3.93 


0.76 


t=1.93 



**p < 0.01; *n<0.05 



(ii). Relationship of Self-Esteem to Major Demographic Variables. 

Given the low literacy levels that characterize all of our present participants, are there 
differences in self-esteem within subgroups of this sample? Is self-esteem related strictly to 
low literacy or is it influenced by other factors in a person's life? 
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The results of analyses presented in Table 15 show self-esteem differences in relation to 
gender, race, marital status, children, employment status, physical condition, age, education, 
and region of the State. Significant differences in self-esteem scores were found on gender, 
employment status, and physical condition. In terms of gender, males have significantly 
higher self-esteem than females (t=-2.31, p<0.05). In terms of employment status, the 
employed have significantly higher self-esteem than the unemployed looking for work and the 
unemployed not looking for work (F=-5.38, p<0.01). In terms of physical condition, 
those who do not currently have major physical or health problems have significantly higher 
self-esteem than those who do (t=2.68, p<0.01). 

For this particular ABE population, then, higher self-esteem is associated with having a job 
and also being in good health. This is consistent with what other researchers found in a 
study looking at the different "roles" of middle-aged and older black women. They used the 
Rosenberg and found that among both middle-aged and older black women, employed 
women had higher self-esteem and better health (Coleman, Antonucci, Adelmann, & Crohan, 
1987). That employment and health are both related to self-esteem suggests that self-esteem 
is related to conditions in one's life which, in addition to literacy, affect or add to the quality 
of one's life. That males are higher than females may be indicative of the differing life 
conditions of the two groups, an issue which will be explored in a later section of this report. 

The analysis of several other major variables in the study failed to reveal differences in self- 
esteem between groups or significant correlations in relation to self-esteem. These variables 
include: race, marital status, whether respondents have children under 18, age, education, 
and region. Thus, there are no differences in self-esteem between blacks and whites (t=- 
1.45), marrieds and not-marrieds (t=-0.75), and those who have children under 18 versus 
those who do not (t=-1.12). Also, neither respondent's age nor respondent's attained level 
of education is significantly correlated with self-esteem scores (r=0.02 and r=-0.01, 
respectively). Finally, there were no significant differences in self-esteem among East 
Tennesseeans, Middle Tennesseeans, and West Tennesseans in this study (F=2.21). 
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Table 15. 



Major Variables 


Self-Esteem 
Average 


Significance 

1 csl 


1. Sex 

Male 
Female 


3.78 

J, J J 




2. Race 

White 
Black 


3.55 

79 

J. /Z- 


t=-l 45 


3. Marital Status 
Married 
Not married 


3.70 
3.61 


t=-0.75 


4. Do you have any children under 18? 
Yes 
No 


3.68 
3.56 


t=-1.12 


5. Employment Status 
Employed 

Unempioyeo LX)OKing lor worK 
Unemployed Not Looking for Work 


3.87 
3 61 
3.46 


F=5.38** 


6. Do you nave any major pnysicai or neaim 
problems at this time? 

Yes 

No 


3.41 
3.73 


t=2.68** 


7. Correlation of Age and Self-Esteem Score 




r=0.02 


8. Correlation of Grade Completed and Self- 
Esteem Score 




r=-0.01 


9. Region 
East 
Middle 
West 


3.56 
3.35 
3.72 


F=2.21 



**p < 0.01; *p < 0.05 



Findings: Self Esteem 

(iii). Relationship of Self-Esteem to More SpeciHc Income-, Family- , and Health- 
Related Hypotheses. 

This section extends the discussions of the previous section to examine more specific income, 
family-, and healch-related hypotheses. 

Income and Work: As was shown in the pre-;ious section, work contributes to one's 
concept of self-esteem. Those participants who were employed had higher self-esteem scores 
than those not employed. The question arises as to how other types of income payments a 
person receives might affect self-esteem. Additionally, it seems logical to see if the amount 
of money one earns is related to self-esteem. The analyses of these questions are presented 
in Table 16. 

Respondents were asked whether their total household income included any of the following 
payments: Food Stamps, Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Unemployment 
pay. Worker's Compensation, JTP A/JOBS Program allowance. Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI), WIC, or Social Security. Statistical analysis revealed that respondent's self- 
esteem varied according to the types of payments they received. More precisely, those 
respondents whose households receive some type of Social Security payment (such as 
disability, veteran's, retirement, or survivor's payments) have lower self-esteem than those 
whose households do not (t=2.02, p<0.05). Also, those whose households do not receive 
any of the supplemental payments inquired about in this study have higher self-esteem than 
those whose do (t=-2.28, p<0.05). Self-esteem, however, is not significanUy correlated 
with respondent's rate of pay (r=0.26), nor is it significantly correlated with respondent's 
total household income (r =0.11). 



Table 16. 



Self-Esteem 
Average 



Significance 



Income-related Hypotheses 



Tr3t 



1. Does your household income include Social 
Security payments? 



3.32 
3.67 




t=2.02* 



2. Does your household income include 
payments of any kind? 



3.56 
3.84 




t=-2.28* 



3. Rate of Pay 



r=0.26 



4. Income 



r=0.11 



*p < 0.05 
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Our questionnaire contained nine questions related to the workplace and various aspects of 
job satisfaction. These nine varitibles were submitted to a factor analysis in an attempt to see 
if clusters of related questions emerged. In other words, are there certain dimensions of 
working that underlie the nine questions that were asked? From this analysis, four factors 
emerged. The first factor was named Workplace Literacy, and consisted of high loadings 
on three questions: How often do you write on the job? How often do you work with 
numbers on the job? and How often do you need to read to get your work done? The second 
factor was called Job Satisfaction, and contained high loadings on four questions related to 
job satisfaction or performance: I am satisfied with my job; I have chance for promotion. 
How often do you miss work because of illness?; and How do you feel about your work? 
The other two factors had only one question significantly loading on each of them: I have a 
lot of responsibility at work; and How often do you have problems understanding rules and 
regulations at work? These two questions were combined in a single category representing, 
Job Skills. 

Composite scores were computed for each of these fact9rs. Self-esteem scores were 
analyzed as to how they related to the three aspects of the work environment: (1) Work- 
place literacy; (2) Job Satisfaction; and (3) Job Skills. The results of these analyses are 
presented in Table 17. 

As can be seen from Table 17, self-esteem seems to be unrelated to aspects of the work 
environment described by the above factors. Only one variable, 'T am satisfied with my 
present job," produced a positive correlation, which indicates that higher self-esteem levels 
are associated with more job satisfaction. It seems, then, that self-esteem is related overall 
to having a job or not having a job. Once someone is employed, however, based on our 
sample, the only factor that relates to self-esteem is job satisfaction. 
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Work Environment Hypotheses 


Significance 
Test 


1. Workplace Literacy Factors 

Overall workplace literacy 


r=-0.20 


How often do you need to write on the job? 


r— 0.22 


How often do you work with numbers on the job? 


r=-0.20 


How often do you need to read to get your work 
done? 


r=-0.11 


2. Job Satisfaction Factors 


r=.15 


I am satisfied with my present job. 


r=0.41** 


With my present skill level, I have no chance for 
nromotion 


r=-0.07 


How often do you miss work because of illness? 


r=-0.07 


How do you feel about your work? 


r — O 

1 — U.ZJ 


3. Job Skills Factors 
Overall job skills 


r=.26 


I have a lot of responsibility at work. 


r=0.29 


How often do you have problems understanding rules 
and regulations at work? 


r=0.10 



**p < 0.01 



The interaction of gender and employment on self-esteem was also analyzed. Are there 
differences between employed males and females on self-esteem? unemployed males and 
females? Figure 1 presents the relationship of gender to employment on self-esteem. 
Analyses revealed only a main effect due to employmc.it (F=7.04, p< 0.01); that is, higher 
self-esteem scores, in this case, are associated strictly with employment. Employed males 
and females have approximately the same levels of self-esteem, which are higher than those 
of both unemployed males and unemployed females. 
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Figure 1 : Relationship of Gender and 
Employment on Self-Esteem 
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Family and Homelife 

In terms of family- and homelife-related hypotheses, several interesting results were found. 
The most striking finding concerns the interaction of gender and marital status on self- 
esteem, which is presented in Figure 2. A curious picture emerges from this figure. It 
seems that unmarried males and females have approximately the same level of self-esteem. 
Marriage, however, in this sample tends to produce a dramatic contrast: married males have 
much higher self-esteem than married females (F=4.39, p < O.OI for the interaction). 

Significant differences in self-esteem were also found relative to home-owner status, spousal 
relationship, and quality of marriage (see Table 18). In terms of home owner status, a 
significant F-ratio (F=9.80, p<0.01) was achieved in a two-way analysis of variance of 
home-ownership and self-esteem. A multiple comparison procedure (Bonferroni T tests) was 
applied to determine which self-esteem averages were different from which others, and it was 
revealed that respondents who own their homes or have some other arrangements such as 
living with a relative have higher self-esteem than those who rent their homes. 

In terms of spousal relationship, self-esteem is significantly positively correlated with the 
respondent's perceived quality of the relationship (r=0.4I, p<0.01). In other words, those 
who feel good about their relationship with their spouse tend to have higher self-esteem and 
those who do not feel good about their spousal relationship tend to have lower self-esteem. 
Similarly, regarding feelings about the marriage, self-esteem is significantly positively 
correlated with the respondent's perceived feelings about the marriage (r=0.32, p<0.05). 
Thus, those who have higher self-esteem tend to feel good about their marriages, and those 
with lower self-esteem tend to feel badly about their marriages. 



Table 18. 



Family/Homelife-related Hypotheses 


Self-Esteem 
Average 


Significance 
Test 


1. Do you own your home, rent , or have 
some other arrangement? 

Own 

Rent 

Other 


3.91 
3.39 
3.71 


F=9.80** 


2. I have a good relationship with my spouse 
(the higher the score, the better the perceived 
relationship). 




r=0.41** 


3. How do you feel about your marriage? (the 
higher the score, the better the perceived 
marriage). 




r=0.32* 



**p < 0.01; *p < 0.05 
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Figure 2: Relationship of Gender and 
Marital Status on Self-Esteem 
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Health: For health-related hypotheses regarding self-esteem, both a significant diffe^^'',nce 
and a significant correlation were found (see Table 19). First, respondents who have some 
form of health coverage (insurance. Medicaid, or Medicare) have higher r .-esteem than 
those who have no health coverage (t=2.13, p<0.05). Secondly, self-esteem is significantly 
positively correlated with the degree to which a respondent's health prevents activities 
(r=.21, p<0.05). More precisely, those with higher self-esteem tend to report that they are 
less restricted due to health than those with lower self-esteem. 



Table 19. 



Health-related Hypotheses 


Self-Esteem 
Average 


Significance 
Test 


1 . Do you and your family have any of the 
following: medical insurance, Medicaid or 
Medicare? 

Yes 

No 


3.70 
3.42 


t=2.13* 


2. How often does your health keep you from 
doing things you want to do? (a high score 
indicates that health is not often a problem) 




r=.2P 



*p < 0.05 

There is a significant interaction between gender and health coverage as presented in Figure 
3. It seems that females have about the same level of self-esteem, whether they have health 
coverage or don't have health coverage. For the males, however, a different picture 
emerges: males with health coverage have significantly higher self-esteem scores than males 
who don't have health coverage (F=7.23, p < 0.01 for the interaction). 

(iv). Relationship of Self-Esteem to Life Satisfaction Indices 

Correlations between self-esteem and the composite scores for life satisfaction and between 
self-esteem and the individual questions comprising each factor are presented in the following 
tables: Community Satisfaction (Table 20); Personal Satisfaction (Table 21); 
Activism/Efficacy (Table 22); Political Activism (Table 23); and Religion (Table 24). 

High self-esteem scores were related to feelings of Community Satisfaction. Participants 
who felt positively about their community, their city/neighborhood, their house/apartment, 
and who felt that their community had good schools and was a safe place to live had higher 
self-esteem scores. This indicates that feelings of self-esteem are connected with perceptions 
of and/or feelings about the environment in which one lives.High self-esteem scores were 
also related to most indices of Personal Satisfaction. Feelings of positive family life, 
friendships, health, and finances ail contributed to a positive sense of self-esteem. On the 
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Figure 3: Relationship of Gender and 
Health Coverage on Self-Est eem 
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other hand, a sense of Activism/Efficacy did not relate to self-esteem nor did feelings toward 
Religion. Political Activism, however, was positively correlated with self-esteem. Thus, 
participants who feel they can bring about change in the government and who frequently "talk 
politics" with friends and family had higher self-esteem scores. 



Table 20. 



Community Satisfaction Factors 


Significance 
Test 


1 . Overall community satisfaction 


r=.33** 


2. My community has good quality public schools. 


r = .19* 


3. My neighborhood is a safe place to live. 


r = .39** 


4. I am satisfied with my community. 


r = .28** 


5. How often do you use the public library? 


r=-.03 


6. How do you feel about your house/apartment? 


J. = 24** 


7. How do you feel about your city/neighborhood? 


r = .26** 


8. How do you feel about your community? 


r = .10 


9. How do you feel about the national government? 


r = .10 


**p < 0.01; *p < 0.05 

Table 21. 


Personal Satisfaction Factors 


Significance 
Test 


1. Overall persona! satisfaction 


r = .34** 


2. How do you feel about your hobbies? 


r = .16 


3. How do you feel about your family life? 


r=.23-^* 


4. How do you feel about your friendships? 


r = .25** 


5. How do you feel about your health? 


r = .23** 


6. How do you feel about your finances? 


r = .21* 


7. How do you feel about your life in general? 


r=.26** 



**p < 0.01; *p < 0.05 
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In this type of analysis, the researcher is trying to predict self-esteem from other variables 
which are seen as contributing to its development. From our preceding analyses, the 
following variables have been isolated as being related to high levels of self-esteem: Gender, 
Marital Status, Employment Status, Physical or Health Problems, whether or not one receives 
Supplemental Payments in the household, and three of the life satisfaction indices: 
Community Satisfaction, Personal Satisfaction, and Political Activism. These eight 
independent variables were entered into a stepwise multiple regression analysis, with self- 
esteem as the dependent variable. 

A stepwise multiple regression looks for independent variables that have high correlations 
with the dependent variable and low intercorrelations with each other. In other words, it is 
attempting to find those variables which contribute the most to predicting a dependent 
variable, such as self-esteem. The first, best, predictor is isolated, then the next best 
predictor is added, and so forth. 

Five of the eight variables were found to be significant predictors of self-esteem. In order, 
these variables are as follows: Personal Satisfaction (R^= .11); Political Activism (R^=.17); 
Physical Problems (R^=.21); Employment (R^=.24); and Community Satisfaction (R^=.26). 
Gender, Marital Status, and Payments Md not add anything to the predictions above the five 
previous variables. In other words, the five variables of Personal Satisfaction, Political 
Activism, Physical Problems, Employment, and Community Satisfaction, taken together, 
explain 26 percent of the variance in the variable of self-esteem. From our sample, these five 
variables are the major predictors of self-esteem. High self-esteem is associated mostly with 
high levels of personal and community satisfaction, with being politically active, with being 
employed, and with having no health problems. 

That these variables do not explain more than 26 percent of the variance in self-esteem can be 
contributed to one of two factors: (1) The Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale may not be best 
overall measure cf self-esteem, i.e., self-esteem may be a more complicated construct than 
can be measured by ten questions on a rating scale. The problem then becomes the 
limitations in several of self report scales in quantitative research; or (2) Other unmeasured 
. variables are more predictive of self-esteem, variables which have not been isolated by the 
present study. What these variables might be, however, is problematic, given that this study 
has examined a broad range of social and personal variables. 

CONCLUSIONS 

According to the Rosenberg Self Esteem Assessment, the participants in the study do have 
lower self esteem than some other populations. No data could be found for other populations 
similar in terms of class, employment and marital status, and since this study finds self 
esteem to be strongly influenced by these factors, the comparative data is therefore not 
definitive. It should be noted, also, that while average self esteem scores of participants were 
lower, there is a substantial range in self esteem levels, from low to high; thus not all ABE 
participants are low in self esteem as commonly believed. Nevertheless, there is room for 
improvement. 
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Perhaps the most interesting findings of this study are the complex interaction found between 
self esteem and other aspects of people's lives, including physical health, employment status, 
and personal and community satisfaction. The evidence suggests that low self esteem is not 
merely a function of low literacy levels, but of many aspects of life, some of which in turn 
may be related to low literacy (like employment) but some of which may not be (health, 
marriage). 

Higher self esteem levels were associated with having a job and with job satisfaction — but 
not with pay level. Higher self esteem was also associated with being healthy: those with 
major health problems tended to have lower self esteem. While being married by itself did 
not at first appear to affect self esteem, perhaps the most interesting finding of this section 
shows the interaction between gender and marriage. Married men had much higher self 
esteem than unmarried men. Married women in contrast had much lower self esteem than 
unmarried women. Better relationships with spouses and better feelings overall about one's 
marriage were associated with higher self esteem. 

Self esteem is also interconnected with various life satisfaction measure.^. Higher self esteem 
is associated with higher levels of community satisfaction, personal satisfaction and political 
activism. From multiple regression analyses, five viu-iables were isolated as being the best 
indicators of self esteem: personal satisfaction, political activism, employment, no health 
problems, and community satisfaction. However, these factors account for no more than 26 
percent of the variance in self esteem, indicating self esteem is a complex construct not fully 
measured in this study. 

As we continue with the longitudinal study, we will be alert to changes not only in self 
esteem, but also to how these changes are mediated by the individuals' starting points and 
other life experiences and feelings. The simplistic notion that low literacy creates low self 
esteem, and that self-esteem can be "fixed" in a reading program are unlikely to be adequate. 
We must be prepared to explore a complex issue. 
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D: MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 

KEY FINDINGS 

This section of the report examines three aspects of marital and family life of ABE students. 
First, similarities and differences between married and unmarried participants are explored. 
Second, the inter-generational effects of educational attainment are investigated. Finally, 
parental involvement in a child's school and literacy activities is examined, with additional 
comparisons of participants who had children under 18 and those who did not. The major 
results are as follows: 

• In our present sample, more of the married participants were white males and more of 
the unmarried participants were black females. 

• Married participants tend to have higher levels of both Community and Personal 
Satisfaction. 

• From the current data, if neither of the participant's parents graduated from high 
school, it seems that many of the participant's siblings dramatically exceed the rates 
of their parents and go on to graduate. On the other hand, if both parents did 
graduate, then siblings are very likely to model parents and attain the same high 
graduation rates. Finally, when only one of the two parents graduated, siblings are 
more likely to graduate than if neither parent did, but less likely than if both parents 
did. In the midst of these three scenarios, however, are the participants in tliis study. 
For some reason, they are only slightly improving on their parents' educational levels 
in the first case and much less likely than either their parents or siblings to graduate 
in the latter two cases. 

• All participants who were parents expected their children to finish high school. On 
the other hand, literacy activities at home, such as reading or telling stories to 
children, are more varied, with some parents doing them regularly and some not at 
all. 

• Married participants without children tend to feel a little better about their marriage. 
In other aspects, however, having children or not having children did not make much 
difference in how one views one's personal or social situation. 

COMPARATIVE DATA 

Few earlier outcomes studies have explored marriage and family life in any depth. 
Darken wald and Valentine's study of New Jersey ABE participants (Darken wald and 
Valentine, 1984) did focus especially on relationships with children, including helping with 
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homework and involvement with school. Beder's Iowa GED graduates study (Beder, 1992) 
also asked about helping children with homework. However, we do not have a clear 
"before" picture from either of these studies. Darkenwald and Valentine found that at the 
time of interview, seven months after enrollment in ABE, three quarters of the respondents 
with children reported helping their children with homework "more" than before. Over 80 
percent reported that they talked to their children more, and 73 percent reported that their 
children have developed better attitudes toward school. Half of the respondents said they 
were now more involved in school activities, including attending meetings and talking with 
teachers. Beder found that 54 percent of respondents in their thirties, who might be expected 
to have children, reported helping their children - but we do not know exactly how many 
actually had children in school. Kent found that 55 percent of all respondents in the baseline 
interview had helped children with school work in the past year, although only 51 percent 
actually had children of school age. 

We know still less about marriage and family characteristics of ABE students. Most 
outcomes studies have not focussed on marriage and family issues, although Fingeret's social 
networks research (1983) indicates that participating in ABE programs ard gaining literacy 
skills may have quite profound impacts on social networks predicated on a person's inability 
to read. Anecdotal evidence from ABE teachers also suggests that marital difficulties and 
divorces sometimes result when spouses feels they are losing power because their partners 
gain independent reading ability. 

The final area of interest in this part of our study is on inter-generational effects of literacy 
and schooling. The argument i" a commonplace one: parents who dropped out of school 
and do not read well have children who have difficulties in school, and so on, generation 
after generation. Government programs such as the Even Start Family Literacy Program are 
designed to "break the cycle." What we know about emergent literacy suggests this 
assumption is plausible, and that leivming to read is most easily accomplished when a child is 
surrounded by texts in the home, is read to, and sees others reading and writing - conditions 
unlikely in homes where both parents do not read well. 

However, the actual evidence for an inter-generational cycle of illiteracy is rather thin. 
Simply noting that high proportions of the parents of adults now in literacy programs did not 
graduate from high school is not enough. Especially in the South, probably a majority of 
most people's parents did not graduate from high school simply because it was not the norm 
to graduate in times past. We have to more carefully compare graduation rates for the 
general population with that of the parents of ABE participants, and to track their own 
children as well, again comparing with the "norm" for the communities in which they live. 
We must also look at issues of race and class and how these impact on graduation rates, over 
and above reading abilities. 

MARITAL AND FAMILY RESULTS 

This section of the report examines three aspects of the marital and family life of Adult Basic 
Education students. First, similarities and differences between married students and those 
who are not married are examined on such variables as gender, age, education level, and the 
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life satisfaction indices. Secondly, inter-generational effects on educational attainment are 
investigated. For instance, are persons more likely tc graduate from high school if their 
mothers and/or their fathers also graduated from high school? Finally, for respondents in 
our sample who have' children, parental involvement in terms of children's school and 
literacy activities is explored. Also, in this section, comparisons are made between students 
who have children under 18 and those who do not. 

(i). Relationship of Marital Status to Major Demographic Variables, 

From previous sections of this report, the following results have been found to be related to 
marital status. First, there is no overall difference in self esteem between married and 
unmarried participants. When both gender and marital status are considered, however, a 
bigger difference is found on self-esteem. Unmarried males and females are at 
approximately the same level of self-esteem. Married males are highest on self-esteem and 
married females are the lowest. Secondly, in terms of employment status, a majority of 
people who are employed in this sample are also married. 

In what other ways do married and unmarried participants differ? Table 25 presents a 
comparison of these two groups on several demographic variables. In terms of gender, 
married participants are slightly more likely to be male (56 percent) than female (44 
percent). On the other hand, unmarried participants are predominately more female (62 
percent) than male (38 percent). This same pattern seems to hold when race is examined. 
More unmarried participants are black (70 percent) than white (30 percent), whereas slightly 
more married participants are white than black. Examining the variable of region of the 
State at the bottom of Table 25 may help explain some of these differences. More 
unmarried participants are from West Tennessee (69 percent) than from East and Middle 
Tennessee combined; married participants are evenly split between the eastern and western 
sections of Tennessee. 

Seventy-six percent of married participants have children under 18 whereas only 44 percent 
of unmarried participants have children. Marital status does not seem to contribute to major 
physical or health problems. The average age of both groups is also similar, approximately 
in the mid-thirties. Finally, the average grade completed for both groups is a little above 
eighth grade. 
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Table 25. 



Major Variables 


Married 


Not Married 


Significance 

X cat 


L Gender 
Male 
Female 


31 (56%) 


29 (38%) 

4o \yjL /o ) 




2. Race 

White 
Black 


29 (57%) 
22 (43%) 


23 (30%) 
54 (70%) 


X^=9.27** 


3. Do you have any children under 18? 
Yes 
No 


Jo \lyi/o) 
12 (24%) 


jZ [^'^ /o ) 

40 (56%) 


X^ = 12.02** 


4. Do you have any major physical or 
health problems at this time? 

Yes 

No 


16 (31%) 
35 (69%) 


20 (26%) 
57 (74%) 


X^=0.44 


5. Average Age 


36.44 


33.42 


t=-1.28 


6. Average Grade Completed 


8.15 


8.89 


t=1.63 


7. Region 
East 
Middle 
West 


22 (43%) 
5 (10%) 
24 (47%) 


18 (23%) 
6 (8%) 
53 (69%) 


X^=6.40* 



**p < 0.01; *p < 0.05 



(iii). Relationship of Marital Status to Life Satisfaction Indices. 

Does being married influence a person's satisfaction with various dimensions of his or her 
personal and social Hfe? This section examines this question by comparing married and 
unmarried participants on the five Life Satisfaction indices developed for this study. 

Married participants, overall, seem to be much more satisfied with their community, as can 
be seen from the results in Table 26. Married participants are more likely to report that 
their community has good quality public schools; their neighborhood is a safe place to live; 
they are satisfied with their community; and that they feel better about their house/apartment, 
their city or neighborhood, and their general community than unmarried participants. 
Unmarried participants (who are also more likely to be unemployed), however, did use the 
public library more often than did the married group. Finally, in terms of feelings about the 
national government, both groups were approximately the same in their ratings. 
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Married participants, overall, are also much happier with several factors in their personal 
life, as can be seen in Table 27. The married group felt better than the unmarried group 
about their hobbies, their family life, their friendships, and about life in general. Both 
groups reported the same level of satisfaction with their general health and both groups were 
equally unhappy about their finances. 

The other three life satisfaction indices, however, revealed no differences between these two 
groups. On Activism/Efficacy Crable 28), both groups paid bills themselves at the same 
rate, talked to neighbors frequently, did not attend community meetings very often, and 
belonged, on average, to about one club or organization. On Political Activism (Table 29), 
both groups felt reasonably hopeful about the future, felt to a certain extent that they could 
bring about needed change in government, and did a moderate amount of talking about 
politics with friends and family. Finally, on Religion (Table 30), both groups were very 
satisfied with their religion. 



Table 26. 



Community Satisfaction Factors 


Married 


Not Married 


Significance 
lest 


1. Overall community satisfaction 


z=0.21 


z=-0.14 


t=-3.62** 


2. My community has good quality 
public schools. 


3.63 


2.93 


t=-3.56** 


3. My neighborhood is a safe place to 
live. 


3.96 


3.08 


t=.4.33** 


4. I am satisfied with my community. 


3.92 


3.31 


t=-3.19** 


5. How often do you use the public 
library? 


1.61 


2.05 


t=2.43* 


6. How do you feel about your 
house/apartment? 


4.29 


3.68 


t=-2.71** 


7. How do you feel about your 
city/neighborhood? 


4.14 


3.08 


t=.4.86** 


8. How do you feel about your 
community? 


4.18 


3.36 


t=-3.98** 


9. How do you feel about the national 
government? 


2.71 


2.91 

J — . 


t=0.84 



•*p < 0.01; 'p < 0.05 
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Table 27. 



Personal Satisfaction Factors 


Married 


Not Married 


Significance 
lest 


1 . Overall personal satisfaction 


z=0.20 


z=-0.14 


t=-3.21** 


2. How do you feel about your hobbies? 


4.26 


3.61 


t=-2.42* 


3. How do you feel about your family 
life? 


4.73 


A no 

4.uy 


t J. 11^^ 


4. How do you feel about your 

fri pnH n^*^ 


4.45 


4.03 


t=-2.29* 


5. How do you feel about your health? 


4.02 


3.86 


t=-0.64 


6. How do you feel about your finances? 


2.92 


2.53 


t=-1.41 


7. How do you feel about your life in 
general? 


4.44 


4.03 


t=-2.08* 



**p < 0.01; *p < 0.05 

Table 28. 



Activism/Efficacy Factors 


Married 


Not Married 


Significance 
Test 


1. Overall activism/ efficacy 


z=0.05 


z=-0.04 


t=-0.70 


2. How often do you pay bills yourself? 


3.27 


3.09 


t=-0.84 


3. How often do you tallc to neighbors? 


3.21 


3.13 


t=-0.46 


4. How often do you attend community 
meetings? 


1.55 


1.79 


t=1.28 


5. How active are you in clubs and 
organizations? 


1.08 


i.OO 


t=-0.48 
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Table 29. 



Political Activism Factors 


Married 


Not Married 


Significance 
Test 


1 r^\/^»i*oll T^olitipcil Qptivicm 
!• V^VClail pUilUL/ai aL/UVlolil 


7=-n 07 


z=0 04 


t=0 85 


2. I feel hopeful about the future. 




4.09 


t=1.30 


3. As a citizen I can help bring about 
needed change in government. 


3.49 


3.61 


t=0.62 


4. How often do you talk politics with 
friends and family? 


1.98 


1.97 


t=-0.04 

-J' 



Table 30. 



Religion 


Married 


Not Married 


Significance 
Test 


1 . How do you feel about your religion? 


4.35 


4.15 


t=-1.00 



(iii). Inter-generational Effects on Graduating from High School. 

If your mother or father graduated from high school, how likely are you also to have also 
graduated? Conversely, if your mother or father did not graduate from high school, are you 
more likely to follow in their footsteps and not complete your own education? Does how far 
your parents progressed in school also affect your brothers and sisters? 

These important questions relate directly to some of the long term objectives of this 
Longitudinal Study. Most of the participants in this group have not graduated from high 
school. Their involvement in literacy programs attests to their desire to improve their 
literacy levels and perhaps to attain more education, such as a GED or a high school 
diploma. Often they hope to help their children be more successful in school. 

Participants in this study were asked a series of questions about whether their parents or 
siblings graduated from high school. The number of siblings that participants had varied 
greatly. Also, some of the participants did not know the educational histories of their parents 
and/or siblings. From the data that were collected, however, a number of interesting 
patterns emerged. 

Looking at the first column in Table 31, labelled "Overall Graduation Rates of Family 
Members," about 26 percent of the fathers of participants in our study graduated and 30.5 
percent of their mothers graduated from high school. Continuing to loo'^ down this column, 
we can se^ that the graduation rates for brothers and sisters of participants is, on average, 
about twice the rates for their parents. (Foi instance, the first brother had a rate of 50.5 
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Table 31. 



FamDy Member 


1 

Overall 
Graduation 
Rates 
(n=133) 


Graduation 
Rates Where 
Neither Parent 
Graduated 
(n-53) 


t*{i Hi 1 qIi An 

Rates Where 
Only One 

Parent 
Graduated/ 
(n=27) 


Graduation 

Ratfcg Where 
Both Parents 
Graduated 
(n=l4) 


Father 


26% 


0% 


/■ r- fff 

65% 


1 r\f\ Of 

100% 


Mother 


30.5% 


0% 


35% 


1 f\f\ Of 

100% 


First Brother 


50.5% 


37% 


50% 


80% 


Second Brother 


51% 


40% 


82% 


75% 


vjincr ijruiiierjj 


97% 


19% 


58% 


50% 


First Sister 


60% 


57% 


50% 


87.5% 


Second Sister 


47.5% 


50% 


43% 


75% 


Other Sisters 


35% 


27% 




100% 


Participan : 


7.5% 


9% 


0% 


14% 


Spouse 


29.5% 


22% 


25% 


50% 



percent; the second brother, 50.7 percent; the first sister, 60.4 percent; and the second sister, 
47.5 percent) The lower lates for the categorizes "Other Brothers" and "Other Sisters", may 
be slightly confounded in our study; these brothers and sisters may not have been old enough 
to graduate from high school yet, thus lowering our percentages. 



There are certainly many factors which contribute to whether a person graduates from high 
school. The family environment is important, to be sure; researchers must also consider the 
community attitudes toward education; the money spent on education within a community; 
the attitudes of one's peers toward school; and the broader value that a society places on 
education, as well as race, gender and class issues. 

At least from the data presented so far, it does seem that the ABE-1 participant's brothers 
and sisters, on average, are more than twice as likely to graduate from high school as did 
their parents. In fact, the graduation rate of most of these siblings is close to the 1990 
Census finding that overall 57.9 percent of adults 25 and older in Tennessee had graduated 
from high school. Furthermore, as evidenced in the Tennessee Survey (Social Science 
Research Institute, 1991), the graduation rates of siblings and their parents parallel the trend 
in Tennessee for each generation to exceed the graduation rates of the previous generation. 
This survey, a telephone survey of a random sample of Tennesseeans, found that while only 
15 percent of respondents reported not graduating from high school, 44 percent of their 
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fathers and 43 percent of their mothers did not graduate. It should be noted that the 
Tennessee Survey significantly over-represents high school graduates in the current 
generation because it is a telephone survey and more middle class and educated people are 
likely to respond. 

It is within this context that v^e must try to interpret the low graduatio.^. rate (7.5 percent) for 
participants in our study. By the very nature of enrolling in ABE classes, most of our 
participants have not graduated from high school and are seeking to enhance their skills 
and/or attain a GED through ABE classes. For whatever reasons, these participants have 
emerged from families where the parents have low graduation rates, but their siblings have 
higher rates. The participants themselves do not follow the inter-generational trend toward 
increased graduation rates, but their siblings do follow this trend. 

How are these graduation rates affected if neither of the participant's parents graduated from 
high school? In the second column of Table 31, evidence is presented for those participants 
who had neither parent graduate from high school. As can be seen from the table, the 
graduation rates of siblings are slightly lower than the overall rates, but still dramatically 
higher than the rates for the parents. For instance, the first brother graduated 37 percent of 
the time, and the first sister, 57 percent; both of these are in comparison to a zero level for 
their parents. The rate of graduation for participants in this study is high, about 9 percent, 
when compared to a zero percent level for their parents. 

What happens to these graduation rates if one parent graduates from high school; that is, a 
participant has either a mother or father who graduated? From the third column of Table 
31, it can be seen that if only one parent graduates from high school, it is more likely that it 
was the father who graduated (65 percent vs. 35 percent for the mothers). Graduation rates 
for brothers and sisters, in this case, tend to fall between the rates for mothers and fathers, 
with the percentages in most cases falling closer to the higher levels of the father. In other 
words, if only one parent graduated from high school, sibling rates do not dramatically 
exceed their parents but they are no worse. This, however, is not the case for the 
participants in our study; their rates fell to zero percent in the situation where one parent 
graduated from high school. 

Finally, what is the situation when both parents have graduated from high school? Only a 
small number of our participants (about 15 percent) had this situation; thus our comparisons 
should not be stretched too far. Looking at the last column in Table 31, it seems that the 
graduation rates for siblings are very high when both parents have graduated from high 
school. In most case, siblings had rates about 75 jpercent or higher. In fact, in this 
situation, participant graduation rates were the highest, about 14 percent. 

What are we to make of these data overall? Once again, trying to explain why someone did 
or did not graduate from high school is a complex matter. The present data, on inter- 
generational graduation rates, can only help us approximate some answers to this tricky 
question. From the current data, if neither parent graduated from high school, it seems that 
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most of the siblings dramatically exceed the rates of their parents and go on to graduate. If, 
however, both parents graduated, then siblings are likely to model parents and attain the 
same high graduation rates. Finally, when only one of the two parents graduated, the 
siblings are somewhat more likely to graduate than if neither parent did, but somewhat less 
likely than if both parents did. 

In the midst of all three scenarios, however, are the participants in this study. For some 
reason, they are only slightly improving on their parents educational levels in the first case, 
and even when both parents graduated they are only somewhat more likely to graduate. Why 
this is so will prove to be a starting point for other research efforts. Family patterns of 
schooling will especially be illuminated by the qualitative components of this study. 

The following sections examines the impact of being a parent on various aspects of life. 
There are five parts: 

• Breakdown of Age and Educational Level for Children under 18. For those who 
have children, this section describes iheir children's ages and whether their children 
are currently in school. 

• Parental Involvement with School and Literacy Aclivities of Children, This 
section explores the school and literacy activities of parents in our sample, including 
how often they help with homework, how much they read to their children, and how 
often they visit their child's school. 

• Comparison of Participants with Children and those without Children on Major 
Demographic Variables. This section considers whether people who have children 
differ from those who do not in terms of gender, race, physical problems, age, 
educational level, and region of the State. 

• Comparison of Participants with Children and those without Children on 
Family/Homelife Related Hypotheses. Does having children impact such things as 
feelings about one's spouse and marriage, frequency of arguments with one's spouse, 
and whether one owns or rents a home? 

• Comparison of Participants with Children and those without Children on Life 
Satisfaction Indices. This part explores how children might affect scores on the five 
life satisfaction indices. 

(iv). Parental Involvement with School and Literacy Activities of Children. 

Of our present participants, slightly more than half (57.5 percent) reported having children 
under 18 years of age (see Table 32). Of those participants who have children living in their 
home (regardless of whether these children are their own), the children's age ranges are 
varied: 43 percent have children under 5 in the home; 53 percent have chil iren between 5 
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and 11; and 62 percent have children between 12-18. Approximately 70 percent of the 
respondent's children are in school; 8 percent are in Head Start programs and 7 percent 
attend both Head Start and school programs. Only 15 percent of the parents report their 
children are not in any kind of school-related program. 



Table 32. 



xSreakdown oi Age End c^aucaiionEi L^vei lor v^niiaren unaer xo 


x^erccnt 


il uiiJUcr 


1. Percent who have children under 18 years of age 


58% 


73 


2. Percent who have children in the following programs: 
Head Start/Preschool 
School 

Both Head Start/Preschool and School 
None of the above 


8% 

70% 

7% 

15% 


6 
51 
5 
il 


3. Percent who have at least one child under age 5 in the home 


43% 


34 


4. Percent who have at least one child age 5-11 in the home 


53% 


42 


5. Percent who have at least one child age 12-18 in the home 


62% 


49 



Parents were asked a series of questions about their involvement with their children who live 
with them (see Table 33). The expectations that parents have for their child's progress in 
school and the parent's perceptions of how well the child is doing in school are very high. 
For instance, all parents expect their children to receive a high school diploma. About 80 
percent of the parents are satisfied with their children's behavior in school; close to 97 
percent report that their children like school most of the time; and about 85 percent of the 
parents are satisfied with how their children are doing with homework. These expectations 
and general ratings of satisfaction are very high. 

When parent's behaviors are examined, however, more variation appears. For instance, 80 
percent of the parents report that they often talk to their children about school; about 65 
percent sometimes or often help their child with homework. Over 78 percent of the parents 
called or visited their child's teacher in the last year, but only 47 percent attended a school 
activity other than sports. When asked for what reason they called or visited the teacher, 55 
percent reported that it was to check on the child's progress while 73 percent said that they 
would call or visit if there was some problem with the child's school work or behavior. 
Twenty-three percent of parents with children under 18 said they were members of their local 
parent-teacher organization or association. 

Everyday literacy activities with children are even more varied. About 31 percent of parents 
regularly report reading books to children; on the other hand, about 31 percent also report 
never reading books to children. The same pattern holds with telling your child stories: 
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about 23 percent regularly tell stories, but over 33 percent report never telling stories to their 
children. 

The findings on parental involvement in this study can be compared with the findings of a 
national survey of 1,148 adults, sponsored by the national Parent Teacher Association and 
Newsweek (Finney, 1993). Of the respondents in this survey, 97 percent of parents expect 
their children to graduate from high school as compared to 100 percent of parents in our 
study. Ninety five percent of parents talk to their children about school as compared to 80 
percent in our study. Forty five percent of parents in the national survey help their children 
with homework every day, as compared to 40 percent of parents in our study who often help 
their children with homework. In the national survey, 53 percent of all parents, and 38 
percent of the low income parents belong to a parent group at school, such as PTA, PTO, or 
Booster Club compared with 23 percent of parents in our study. Forty seven percent of 
parents with young children read to them daily, as compared to 31 percent of the ABE 
parents with children under 18 who read to their children (Finney, 1993). Thus, in spite of 
their very lov/ literacy levels, the parents in this study are quite comparable to the parents in 
the national survey in terms of expectations for and amount of involvement with their 
children's education. 
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Table 33. 



Parental Involvement with School and Literacy Activities of Children 


Percent 


Number 


1. Percent who in the last month helped their children with school: 






Never 


18% 


10 


Rarely 


16% 


9 


Sometimes 


25% 


14 


Often 


40% 


22 


2. Percent who in the last month talked with their children about school: 






Never 


0 


0 


Rarely 


J /o 




Sometimes 


15% 


8 


Often 


80% 


44 


3. Percent who in the last year visited or called their children's teacher 






78% 


43 


4. Percent who visited or called the teacher to check on their child's 








55% 


31 


5 Percent who vKited or called the teacher due to nroblems with theii* 






child's behavior or school work 


73% 


41 


6 Percept who attend school activities other than snorts 


47% 


26 


/. rcrccni ior wnom L/niiuren iiKe ^L/nuui moai oi uie iiuic 


y\j /o 


54 


8. Percent satisfied with how children are doing with school work 


85% 


45 


9. Percent satisfied with children's behavior in school 


one/ 
oU 70 


A A 

44 


10. Percent who expect their children to receive a high school diploma 






1 f\f\Of 

1UU% 


jy 


U. Percent reading books to children: 






Never 


31% 


20 


Rarely 


0 


0 


Sometimes 


38% 


25 


Regulai'^y 


31% 


20 


12. Percent telling children stories: 






Never 


33% 


22 


Rarely 


9% 


6 


Sometimes 


35% 


23 


Regula*'y 


23% 


15 
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Table 34 presents evidence of parental involvement in school and literacy activities with 
children, tabulated separately for males and females. On some of these activities, females 
are clearly more involved with children than males. For instance, 51 percent of the females 
often helped children with homework, while only 23 percent of the males did so. About 88 
percent of the females visited or called their children's teacher in the last year, while only 64 
percent of the males visited or called teachers. Females also read books to their children 
more of the time than males: 78 percent of the females sometimes or regularly read books 
versus 54 percent of the males. 



Table 34 



Parental Involvement by Gender 


Number and 
Percent of 
Females 


Number and 
Percent of 
Males 


1. Percent who in the last month 
helped their children with school: 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 


3 (9%) 
5 (15%) 
8 (24%) 
17 (51%) 


7 (32%) 

4 (18%) 
6 (27%) 

5 (23%) 


2. Percent who in the last month talked 
with their children about school: 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 


0 

2 (6%) 

3 (9%) 
28 (85%) 


0 

1 (4%) 
5 (23%) 
16 (73%) 


3. Percent who in the last year visited 
or called their children's teacher 


29 (88%) 


14 (64%) 


4. Percent who attend school activities 
other than sports 


17 (52%) 


9 (41%) 


5. Percent reading books to children: 
Never 
Rarely 
Sometimes 
Regularly 


9 (22%) 
0 

17 (41%) 
15 (37%) 


11 (46%) 
0 

8 (33%) 
5 (21%) 


6. Percent telling children stories: 
Never 
Rarely 
Sometimes 
Regularly 


13 (32%) 
3 (7%) 
15 (37%) 
10 (24%) 


9 (36%) 
3 (12%) 
8 (32%) 
5 (20%) 
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On other variables, however, males and females are equally active in school and literacy 
activities. Ninety four percent of the females and 96 percent of the males either sometimes 
or often talked with their children about school in the last month. Approximately half of 
both groups attended school activities other than sports. Finally, a little over half of each 
group seem to regularly tell their children stories. 

The percentage of parents involved in school and literacy activities of their children also 
varies according to the age of the child, with parents being more involved with their younger 
children.. In Table 35, the question, "How often do you help your child with school work" 
is broken down by the age of the child in the home. Eighty seven percent of parents with 
children under 5 sometimes or often help with homework; 76 percent of parents with 
children ages 5-11 help with schoolwork; and 59 percent of parents with older children (ages 
12-18) help them with schoolwork. 



Table 35. 



Parental involvement with school work 


Ages of Children in the Home: 


Under 5 


5-11 


12-18 


1. # and % who never help children with school work 


1 (6%) 


4 (11%) 


9 (23%) 


2. # and % who rarely help children with school 
work 


1 (6%) 


5 (13%) 


7 (18%) 


3. # and % who sometimes help children with school 
work 


2 (12%) 


11 (30%) 


12 (31%) 


4. # and % who often help children with school work 


12 (75%) 


17 (46%) 


11 (28%) 


Total number of parents 


16 


37 


39 



Note: parents may have children in more than one age group 



(v). Comparison of Participants with Children and those without Children on Major 
Demographic Variables. 

The next three sections compare participants who have children under 18 with those who do 
not. Just as was done with employment and marital status, the aim of these sections is to 
examine the ways in which children might affect one's personal and social situation. 

From Table 36, however, it can be seen that there are almost no differences on demographic 
variables between participants who have children and tho:>e who do not. The only exception 
is gender: those with children under 18 are more likely to be females (63 percent versus 37 
percent males) than those without children (56 percent males to 44 percent females). In 
terms of the variables in which the two groups are similar: there are more blacks than 
whites in both groups; very few participants report health problems, regardless of whether 
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they have children; the average age for both groups is in the mid-thirties; the average grade 
completed is a little above eighth grade; and the western and eastern regions of the State 
account for most of the parucipants. 



Table 36, 



Major Variables 


Children 
Under 18 


No Children 
Under 18 


Significance 
Test 


1 . Gender 
Male 
remaie 


27 (37%) 
to yyjj /o J 


30 (56%) 




2. Race 

White 
Bl,?ck 


29 (41%) 
41 (59%) 


22 (42%) 
31 (58%) 


x'=o.oo 


3. Do you have any major physical or 
health problems at this time? 

Yes 

No 


19 (27%) 
51 (73%) 


15 (28%) 
38 (72%) 


X^=0.20 


4. Average Age 


32.68 


36.25 


t=1.40 


5. Average Grade Completed 


8.87 


8.25 


t=-1.29 


6. Region 
East 
Middle 
West 


24 (34%) 
6 (9%) 
40 (57%) 


15 (28%) 
5 (9%) 
33 (62%) 


x'=0.50 



*p < 0.05 



(vi). Comparison of Participants with Children and those without Children on 
Family/Homelife Related Hypotheses. 

Children do seem to make a difference, however, in where one lives and how husbands and 
wives tend to relate to one another. From Table 37, about 83 percent of paients with 
children either own or rent their home; only about 64 percent of those people without 
children own or rent. The other 36 percent of people without children tend to have other 
living arrangements such as living with a relative. 

In terms of rating how they feel about their spousal relationship (for those participants with 
children who are also married), most participants have a good relationship with their spouse 
regardless of whether they have children. If they do have children, however, they tend to 
have more arguments with their spouse, and to not feel quite as satisfied with their marriage 
as those participants who do not have children. 
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Table 37. 



Family /Homelife-related Hypotheses 


Children 
Under 18 


No Children 
Under 18 


Significance 
Tesi 


1. Do you own your home, rent, or have 
some other arrangement? 

Own 

Rent 

Other 


27 (39%) 
31 (44%) 
12 (17%) 


13 (24.%) 
21 (40%) 
19 (36%) 




2. I have a good relationship with my 
spouse? (Scored on a five-point scale-the 
higher the score, the better the perceived 
relationship). 


4.21 


4.58 


t=1.65 


3. How often do you have arguments 
with your spouse? (Scored on a four point 
scaJe-a high score indicates less frequent 
arguments). 


2.28 


3.17 


t=2.90** 


4. How do you feel about your marriage? 
(Scored on a five-point scale— the higher 
the score, the better the feelings about the 
marriaee^ 


4.14 


4.92 


t=3.33** 


5. How many adults live in your home, 
self-included? 


1.94 


2.56 


t=3.61* 


6. Have you moved in the last year? 
Yes 
No 


22 (30%) 
51 (70%) 


21 (39%) 
33 (61%) 


x'=1.06 



**p < 0.01; *p < 0.05 



(yii). Comparison of Participants with Children and those without Children on Life 
Satisfaction Indices. 

This section compares participants with children and those without children on the five Life 
Satisfaction indices used throughout this report. These comparisons are presented in the 
following tables: Community Satisfaction (Table 38); Personal Satisfaction (Table 39); 
Activism/Efficacy (Table 40); Political Activism (Table 41); and Religion (Table 42). 
Scanning the tables reveals no significant differences on any of the variables or scales. In 
other words, participants with children and those without children seem to be at equivalent 
levels on all of the indices. Both groups are equally happy with their community; are 
satisfied with their family and friendships; are equally unhappy about their finances; have 
moderate levels of involvement in community activities; feel very hopeful about the future; 
and are quite satisfied with their religion. 
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Table 38. 



Community Satisfaction Factors 


Children 
Under 18 


No Children 
Under 18 


Sigaiflcance 
Test 


L Overall community satisfaction 


z=-0.04 


z=0.04 


t=-0.76 


2. My community has good quality 
public schools. 


3.31 


3.08 


t=-1.15 


3. My neighborhood is a safe place to 
live. 


3.34 


3.52 


t=0.75 


4. I am satisfied with my community. 


3.43 


3.69 


t=1.22 


J. now oiien qo you use me puuiiL 
library? 


1.84 


1.90 


t=0.32 


D. xiow uo you icci Euoui your 
house/apartment? 


3.87 


3.89 


t=0.06 


7. How do you feel about your 
city/neighborhood? 


3.46 


3.47 


t=0.06 


8. How do you feel about your 
community? 


3.59 


3.75 


t=0.72 


9. How do you feel about the national 
government? 


2.71 


3.06 


t=1.47 



Table 39. 



Personal Satisfaction Factors 


Children 
Under 18 


No Children 
Under 18 


Significance 
Test 


1 . Overall personal satisfaction 


-0.04 


0.02 


t=0.53 


2. Hov.' do you feel about your hobbies? 


3.65 


4.04 


t=1.39 


3. How do you feel about your family 
life? 


4.37 


4.28 


t=-0.44 


4. How do you feel about your 
friendships? 


4.17 


4.14 


t=-0.16 


5. How do you feel about your health? 


3.93 


3.88 


t=-0.19 


6. How do you feel about your finances? 


2.52 


2.94 


t=1.53 


7. How do you feel about your life in 
general? 


4.16 


4.19 


t=0.16 
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Table 40. 



Artivi^in/Kffiriirv Kartnr^ 


0 . uren 
Under 18 


No Children 
Under 18 


Significance 
Test 


1 Overall activisin/efficacv 


z=0.01 


z=0.01 


t=0.06 


2. How often do you pay bills yourself? 


3.20 


3.21 


t=0.04 


3. How often do you talk to neighbors? 


3.09 


3.21 


t=0.65 


4. How often do you attend community 
meetings? 


1.71 


1.70 


t=-0.05 


5. How active are you in clubs and 
organizations? 


1.07 


0.98 


t=-0.54 


Table 41. 


Political Activism Factors 


Children 
Under 18 


No Children 
Under 18 


Sig'iiificance 
Test 


1. Overall political activism 


z=-0.05 


z=0.05 


t=0.79 


2. I feel hopeful about the future. 


4.06 


3.92 


t=-0.74 


3. As a citizen I can help bring about 
needed change in government. 


3.43 


3.72 


t=1.53 


4. How often do you talk politics with 
friends and family? 


1.88 


2.06 


t=0.88 


Table 42. 


Religion 


Children 
Under 18 


No Children 
Under 18 


Significance 
Test 


1 . How do you feel about your religion? 


4.09 


4.42 


t=1.61 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Marriage: In our study, more of the married people were white and male, and more cf ;he 
unmarried participants were black and female. Both gender and race can be expected to 
impact on many other factors. Married participants were also more likely to have children 
than unmarried, although almost half of the participants with children under 18 were not 
married. 

In the previous section we noted that marriage is a factor in self esteem chat works 
differently for men and women - for men, marriage increases self esteem, and for women it 
decreases self esteem. Here we also found that marriage is a factor in two of the life 
satisfaction indices: personal satisfaction and community satisfaction. Married people scored 
higher on both scales. 

Inter-generational literacy: Our study looked at inter-generational patterns of schooling in 
order to explore the concept of an "inter-generation cycle of illiteracy." Our fmdings can 
only be suggestive at this stage, and not definitive, but seem to indicate that there is not a 
strong inter-generational cycle. When we look only at participants in ABE programs, and 
ask about their parents' high school graduation rates, we might believe there is such a cycle, 
because few of their parents graduated. However, when we take into account the siblings of 
the ABE participants, we find high school graduation rates that are quite close to the overall 
rates in Tennessee for adults. 

We did find that parental schooling level seems to influence children's schooling level. 
Siblings on the whole were most likely to have graduated from high school if both parents 
did so, and were least likely to have graduated when neither of their parents had graduated. 
We believe that parents are only one influence among a number of potential factors, 
including the community context (the value placexl on education, how common it is to 
graduate from high school, the attitudes of one's peers toward school) as well as individual 
factors (learning disabilities, economic demands, teen pregnancy). Family context plays a 
role, but how these factors interact requires more research. This is an issue we will follow 
further during our longitudinal study, especially in the qualitative components. 

Children: Over half of the participants had children under 18, and 60 percent have at least 
one child under 18 living in their home (whether their own child or others). We asked those 
who had children living in their home who are in school or pre-school to answer questions 
about their involvement with those children's schools/pre-schools. 

Despite the fact that most of the participants in our study had not graduated from high 
school, they all expected their children to graduate. The expectation is probably unrealistic, 
given the dropout rates in the communities in which they live. These parents also have 
generally positive perceptions of how their children are doing in school: 80 percent are 
satisfied with their children's behavior in school; 97 percent report that their children like 
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school most of the time; 85 percent are satisfied with how their children are doing with 
school work. 

When we asked about these parents' behaviors in relation to their children's schooling, 
activity was much lower thaii expectations, but nevertheless, substantial involvement with 
children and school is reported. For example, 31 percent of the parents reported reading 
regularly to their children - given their own reading levels (all below grade 5.9) this 
represents a considerable commitment. Eighty percent of parents report talking with their 
children about school. Forty percent help their children with their homework — and since 62 
percent of these parents have children above sixth grade, this again represents a substantial 
commitment; 

These parents are also actively involved in their children's schools. Seventy eight percent 
reported that they had called or visited their child's teacher sometime during the last year. 
Forty seven percent attended a school activity other than a sports event. 

Taken together, the data suggest that these are parents who care about and are involved in 
their children's education, even though they may lack the skills to help with specific tasks. 

Impact of being a parent: We might expect that having children creates ripples on much of 
the rest of one's life. In fact, we found few significant differences between respondents with 
and without children. Perhaps the most significant area of difference is in relationships with 
one's spouse. Most married participants reported an overall good relationship with their 
spouse, and the presence of children did not affect this. However, respondents with children 
'ere more likely to say they often have arguments with their spouse, and were less likely to 
be satisfied with their marriage. Married readers can draw their own conclusions. 

Implications for the longitudinal study: As we track participants over time, we will be 
looking especially at changes in marital relations and at relationships with their children. We 
expect literacy program participation to have an impact on social relations of all kinds, and 
especially marital relations. We may also expect that parents will have more skills to help 
their ^^hildren in schoolwork. Their present involvement with schooling and homework may 
have been over-reported, and this too may change over time. 
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4. FINDINGS 
E: HEALTH 

KEY FINDINGS 

This section examines the health and physical conditions of ABE participants. It also 
includes a comparison between participants with health problems and those without health 
problems. The major findings are as follows: 

• About 28 percent of participants reported major physical or health problems at the 
time of the initial interview. 

• About 14 percent report that their health might constitute a potential barrier to making 
progress in an ABE program. 

• Twenty-two percent report no health coverage. Of those with health coverage, 
programs vary between Medicaid, Medicare, private health insurance, and employer- 
paid health insurance. 

• There are no major differences between those who have health problems and those 
who don't due to gender, marital status, race, or educational level. 

• People with health problems are older (39 on average) than those without health 
problems (33 on average). 

• There are no differences on the five Life Satisfaction Indices between people who 
have health problems and those who don't, although there are differences in self 
esteem scores. 

COMPARATIVE DATA 

Eariier outcomes studies have not explored health status of ABE participants, so we know 
little about their health conditions or their he-Jth coverage. Nevertheless, we might expect 
that health conditions would have a significant impact on ability to persist with an ABE 
program and on potential outcomes such as employment. We might also expect that such 
issues as health insurance coverage would be subject to change over time with other literacy- 
related changes such as employment gains. 

HEALTH RESULTS 

This section of the Longitudinal Study Year One report investigates the health and physical 
conditions of Adult Basic Education participants. This section is divided into three parts: 
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• Descriptive Statistics on Health-Related Issues. A portrait of the overall health ^nd 
physical condition of Adult Basic Education participants is presented in this section, 
including percentages on health problems, the types of health insurance, and the 
relationship of health to work. 

• A Comparison of Participants with Health Problems and those without Health 
Problems on Major Variables. This section explores whether health problems are 
related to gender, marital status, race, children, age, educational level, or region of 
the State. 

• Comparison of Participants with Health Problems and those without Health 
Probtems on Life Satisfaction Indices. This section compares people with and 
without health problems on the five life satisfaction indices: (1) Community 
Satisfaction; (2) Personal Satisfaction; (3) Activism/Efficacy; (4) Political Activism; 
and (S) Religion. 

(i). Descriptive Statistics on Health-Related Issues. 

About 28 percent of our participants reported major physical or health problems at the time 
of the initial interview (see Table 43). As was seen in the section on self-esteem, people 
with major health problems have lower self-esteem. Health problems also present obstacles 
in other aspects, as is seen in Table 1. For instance, 9 percent of the unemployed 
participants report that they are unable to work due to their health condition. Twelve percent 
of all participants report that their health regularly keeps them from doing things that they 
want to do. And close to 19 percent of all participants feel displeased with their health 
conditions. These results have consequences for participation in Adult Basic Education 
classes. Fourteen percent of our sample note, in the initial interview, that their health 
represents a potential barrier to making progress in an ABE program. 

Table 43 also presents the types of health coverage that participants report. Twenty-two 
percent of all participants report having no health coverage. The other types of coverage are 
varied: 41.5 percent have Medicaid; 10 percent have Medicare; 9 percent have some type of 
private health insurance; and 24 percent report employer-paid health insurance. For those 
participants who do have some type of medical insurance, it se^ms that most covers them, 
their spouse, and their children or dependents. 

Finally, Table 43 presents information on how often participants seek medical or dental 
checkups. Sixty percent of our sample report having a family doctor. Thiity-nine percent 
visit the local public health clinic. A majority of participants only go to the dentist when 
needed. Of those people who have children, 87 percent take their children to the doctor or 
public health clinic for shots and regular check-ups. Finally, a little smaller percentage, 66 
percent, take their children to the dentist for regular checkups. 
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Table 43. 



Health-related Variables 


Percent 


Number 


1. Percent who have major physical or health problems at 
this time 


28% 


37 


2. Percent who have a family doctor 


60% 


79 


3. Percent who visit the local public health clinic 


37% 


51 


4. Percent who take children to the doctor or public health 
clinic for shots and regular check-ups 


87% 


60 


5, Percent going to the dentist: 
Never 

VIllj WIlCIl llCCUCU 

Once a year 
Every six months 


17% 
54% 
12% 
15% 


21 
68 
15 
19 


6. Percent who take children to the dentist for regular 
checkups 


66% 


44 


7. Percent who have for themselves or for their family 
members: 

No health coverage 

Medicare 

Medicaid 

Private health insurance 
Employer-paid health insurance 


22% 
10% 
41.5% 
9% 
24% 


29 
13 
54 
12 
31 


8. For those who have medical insurance, Medicare or 
Medicaid, who in the family is covered? 

spouse 

Children or other dependents 


94% 
81% 
97% 


88 
34 
62 


9. Percent employed who are offered health insurance as a 
job benefit 


86% 


25 


10. Percent for who-ii health represents a potential barrier to 
making progress in the ABE program or attending class 


14% 


18 


11. Percent unemployed who are unable to work due to a 
health condition 


9% 


8 


12. Percent agreeing or strongly agreeing with the statement 
"I feel pretty healthy most of the time." 


85% 


113 


13. Percent for whom their health regularly ke^ps them from 
doing things they want to do 


12% 


16 


14. Percent who fed displeased or very displeased with their 
health 


18.5% 


24 
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(ii)* A Comparison of Participants with Health Problems and those without Health 
Problems on M^jor Variables* 

This section examines participants with and without health problems to see if they differ on 
major demographic variables. As can be seen from Table 44, the only major variable that 
seems to differentiate the two groups is age: participants with health problems tend to be a 
little older (almost 40 on average) than those without health problems (averaging about 33). 
Otherwise, the comparisons are very similar to the statistics and the averages for the overall 
sample. For instance, both groups have slightly more females than males; more not married 
than married; more black than white; more children under 18; tend to average about an 
eighth grade education; and are split mostly between the eastern and western portions of the 
State. 



Table 44- 



Major Variables 


Health 
Problems 


No Health 
Problems 


Significance 
Test 


1 . Gender 
Male 
Female 


14 (37.84%) 
23 (62.16%) 


46 (47.92%) 
50 (52.08%) 


X^=1.10 


3. Marital Status 
Married 
Not Married 


17 (45.94%) 
20 (54.05%) 


38 (40.00%) 
57 (60.00%) 


x'=0.39 


2. Race 

White 
Black 


13 (36.11%) 
23 (63.89%) 


39 (41.94%) 
54 (58.06%) 


X^=0.37 


3. Do you have any children under 18? 
Yes 
No 


20 (57.14%) 
15 (42.86%) 


53 (57.61%) 
39 (42.39%) 


x'=0.002 


4. Age 


39.39 


32.86 


t=-2.36* 


5. Education 


8.22 


8.71 


t=0.97 


6. Region 
East 
Middle 
West 


12 (32.43%) 
3 (8.11%) 
22 (59.46%) 


28 (29.17%) 
8 (8.33%) 
60 (62.50%) 


X^-0.14 



*p < 0.05 
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{iii). Comparison of Participants with Health Pi oblems and those without Health 
Problems on Life Satisfaction Indices. 

Do participants with health problems differ from those without health problems on any of the 
five life satisfaction indices? Tables 45 through 49 present information, respectively, on 
indices related to Community Satisfaction, Personal Satisfaction, Activism/Efficacy, Political 
Activism, and Religion. 

The two groups do not seem to differ on any of the variables related to Community 
Satisfaction, as is seen in Table 45. Both groups seem equally satisfied with their 
community, their neighborhood, their public schools, and their city. This same picture holds 
when examining both groups on Personal Satisfaction factors, in Table 46. Except for the 
one obvious difference on the how do you feel about your health question (people with no 
problems obviously feel better), the other variables indicate no differences. Bo*Ji groups are 
equally content with their hobbies, their family life, their friendships, and life in general. 
Both groups are equally discontent about their finances. From Table 47, Activism/Efficacy 
variables paint the same picture. Both groups seem to pay bills themselves, talk to neighbors 
with the same frexjuency, don't often attend community meetings, and belong, on average, to 
about one organization or club. Overall Political Activism, in Table 48, indicates that both 
groups feel equally hopeful about the future and feel that they can bring about needed change 
in government. Curiously, people with health problems tend to talk politics more with 
family and friends than those without health probh.ms. Finally, both groups are equally 
positive about their Religious Beliefs, as is seen in Table 49. 



Table 45. 



Community Satisfaction Factors 


Health 
Problems 


No Health 
Problems 


Significance 
Test 


1. Overall community satisfaction 


z=-0.05 


z=0.02 


t=0.66 


2. My community has good quality public schools. 


3.17 


3.31 


t=-0.64 


3. My neighborhood is a safe place to live. 


3.29 


3.47 


t=0.71 


4. I am satisfied with my community. 


3.74 


3.49 


t=4.28 


5. How often do you use the public library? 


1.69 


1.93 


t=1.19 


6. How do you feel about your house/apartment? 


3.61 


4.02 


t=1.55 


7. How do you feel about your city/neighborhood? 


3.31 


3.55 


t=0.87 


8. How do you feel about your community? 


3.69 


3.67 


t=-0.09 


9. How do you feel about the national government? 


2.75 


2.86 


t=0.41 
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Table 46. 



Personal Satisfaction Factors 


Health 
Problems 


No Health 
Problems 


Significance 
Test 


1. Overall personal satisfaction 


z=-0.18 


z=0.07 


t=1.89 


2. How do you feel about your hobbies? 


4.19 


3.71 


t=-1.83 


3. How do you feel about your family 
life? 


4.24 


4.38 


t=0.65 


4. How do you feel about your 
friendships? 


4.09 


4.22 


t=0.62 


5. How do you feel about your health? 


3.03 


4.27 


t=5.21** 


6. How do you feel about your finances? 


2.36 


2.30 


t=1.48 


7. How do you feel about your life in 
general? 


4.00 


4.27 


t=1.26 



**p < 0.01 

Table 47. 



Activism/Efficacy Factors 


Health 
Problems 


No Health 
Problems 


Significance 
Test 


1. Overall activism/efficacy 


z=0.07 


z=-0.01 


t=-0.64 


2. How often do you pay bills yourself? 


3.33 


3.12 


t=-0.96 


3. How often do you talk to neighbors? 


3.17 


3.18 


t=0.04 


4. How often do you attend community 
meetings? 


1.58 


1.75 


t=0.81 


5. How active are you in clubs and 
organizations? 


1.08 


1.01 


t=-0.41 
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Table 48. 



Political Activism Factors 


Health 
Problems 


No Health 
Problems 


Significance 
Test 


1. Overall political activism 


z=0.08 


z=-0.03 


t=-0.81 


2. I feel hopeful about the future. 


3.83 


4.06 


t=1.22 


3. As a citizen I can help bring about 
needed change in government. 


3.69 


3.52 


t=-0.85 


4. How often do you talk politics with 
friends and family? 


2.27 


1.34 


t=-2.06* 


*p < 0.05 

Table 49. 


Religion 


Health 
Problems 


No Health 
Problems 


Significance 
Test 


1. How do you feel about your religion? 


4.41 


4.18 


t=-1.02 



CONCLUSIONS 

Twenty eight percent of participants reported that they have major physical or health 
problems at this time, although 12 percent reported that their health regularly keeps them 
fiosxi doing things they want to do. Except in the areas of age, self esteem and employment, 
there are no major differences between those with or without health problems. However, 14 
percent report that they expect that their health might constitute a barrier to their making 
progress in an ABE program, which might also impact on potential long-term outcomes. 

Although health condition impacts on self esteem, it does not appear to impact on life 
satisfaction, as measured by the indices. 

Twenty two percent of participants reported that they have no health insurance coverage from 
any sources, including Medicare and Medicaid. Sixty percent have a family doctor, and 
most of the rest use the public health clinic for health care. Over 70 percent report going to 
the dentist "never" or "only when needed,'* (although 66 percent of those with children 
report taking their children to the dentist for regular checkups). 

Overall, the baseline study shows a minority of participants who have health problems which 
might imf act on the potential outcomes of participation in ABE. There is great room for 
improvement in health coverage, as in (related) preventive care practices including regular 
checkups. Literacy on its own may not be the defining factor in a person *s health status or 
ability lo engage in healthy behaviors, but it may have an effect through other factors such as 
employment and income. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 

This report on Year One of a longitudinal study of adult literacy participants in Tennessee 
describes the first cohort of participants. Baseline interviews were conducted between 
October, 1991 and May, 1992 with 133 adults who were new enroUees in eight ABE 
program sites across the state. Sites were selected to be representative of both rural and 
urban areas in each of the three main regions of Tennessee — east, middle and west. 
Participants were eligible for the study if they were new enroUees who had not been in the 
program in the previous year, and if their reading level as assessed by the state-mandated 
ABLE test was 5.9 or lower. In the smaller sites almost all new enroUees were interviewed, 
in the larger sites a selection was made by interviewers. Researchers do not claim to have a 
random sample of all eligible ABE participants, but rather to have a sample which is fairly 
typical of students at these sites. 

The major purpose of the study is to track these individuals over a period of time to measure 
changes in their quality of life. This Year One report does not address change. It analyzes 
data collected in baseline interviews. These give us "snapshots" of this group of individuals 
as they were when they entereti the progiam their jobs and economic status, their self 
esteem, their marital status and involvement with their children, their community and 
political activity and their health status. As such, the study gives us a more complete picture 
of Tennessee literacy participants than we have ever had before. 

This report does not simply describe participants, but also analyzes the interactions between 
different areas of their lives and feelings. We found significant inter-relationships between at 
least some of the foUowing: gender, marital status, employment, self esteem, physical 
health, and life satisfaction as measured in several ways. Some of these factors obviously 
cannot be impacted by participation in a literacy program (gender, physical health). Some 
may be affected, directly or indirectly. Since having a job is significantly associated with 
higher self esteem and with greater life satisfaction, if literacy programs enable unemployed 
participants to get jobs we should expect to see wide-ranging changes in quality of Ufe. The 
baseline study enables us to create hypotheses to be tested in the years to come as we track 
this group over time. 

As we follow these individuals, we will also be aware of their context. The economic 
context is of prime importance: when there are no jobs, gaining some literacy skills may not 
help an individual become employed. When average incomes are falling, gaining Uteracy 
skills may not increase one's income. When the numbers of "working poor" increase, 
dependence on government assistance in the form of food stamps and other services may not 
decrease. Just as a rising tide lifts all boats, so does a falling tide make it harder for an 
individual to rise. There are other contextual factors of importance to tMs group: national 
health insurance, for example, a law suit that seeks to redistribute state school funding from 
urban to rural schools, drugs and violence in many urban and even small-town 
neighborhoods. 
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We will also be exploring the meaning of the changes for the participants. Through 
qualitative interviews with some participants, we will learn more about what is happening in 
their lives, how they see factors impacting on them, and the meaning of life changes. 

The participants 

The group of ABE-1 participants interviewed is 55 percent urban, 55 percent lemale, and 58 
percent black. Their average age is 34, and less than half were married at the time of the 
interview. More than half had children under the age of 18. Eight percent had graduated 
from high school, despite their current reading level of under 6th grade. The average school 
grade completed was eighth grade. The reasons they gave for leaving school include not 
doing well in school (21 percent), not liking school (15 percent), to get a job (23 percent), 
because of pregnancy or medical reasons (17 percent) and to get married (7 percent). The 
pattern seems similar to that of other school dropouts, who leave for three main reasons: 
because they have problems in school, to get a job (especially males) and because of 
pregnancy (females). 

Few people identified getting a job as their primary reason for enrolling in ABE: most 
wanted simply to further their education and to get a better quality of life. Over a third had 
previously enrolled in some form of education or training since leaving school, half of these 
in a basic skills program, the rest in vocational or other training. 

Employment, unemployment and income 

Employment: One third of participants were employed: almost three quarters full-time, and 
90 percent in permanent rather than temporary positions. However, almost everyone was in 
a low-skilled or semi-skilled job, ranging from assembly line work to food services. Some 
of the jobs included: painter, fast food cashier, dish washer, nurse's aide, sewing machine 
operator, furniture frame builder, senior companion. Higher skilled jobs included heavy 
equipment operator and warehouse manager. Manufacturing was the single biggest industry, 
employing over a third of the workers interviewed. This is rather higher than the state 
average for manufacturing, which was 23 percent in 1991, but quite typical of lower skilled 
jobs across the state. 

Average houriy pay was $6.07 per hour, substantially above minimum wage, and not 
strikingly low in a state that specializes in low wage employment. Only 57 percent were 
covered by an employer health plan, only 38 percent by a retirement plan, and 45 percent by 
sick leave. The end result for many people seems to put them at the margins: any crisis in 
health, job loss, getting older can wreak havoc with their lives because they have so few 
safety nets. Twenty percent of employed participants receive food stamps, and 46 percent of 
the households of the working participants receive some type of government assistance - 
they must be numbered among the "working poor." Although three quarters like their 
present job, and 86 percent felt they have a lot of responsibility at work, 61 percent of those 
employed felt that with their present skill level they have no chance of promotion. 
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Unemployment: The unemployed consist of two main groups: those who are looking for 
work (46 percent of the unemployed, 30 percent of the total) and those who are not looking 
(because they are homemakers, disabled, retired or discouraged). Sixty percent of the 
unemployed had worked during the previous five years, either part-time or full-time. Asked 
why they had found it hard to get a job, a majority (59 percent) blamed their own lack of 
education and training, and almost half pointed to the scarcity of jobs. Other problematic 
factors included their age, transportation problems and their inability to fill out a job 
application. 

The unemployed, not looking group tends to be women, black and not married. Forty 
percent of this group have major physical problems, more than half have children under 18. 

Life satisfaction: Employment seems to be an important factor in how people feel about 
themselves and about their lives. We found higher self esteem levels associated with having 
a job and with job satisfaction, though not with levels of pay. Employed participants also 
feel better on the whole about other aspects of their lives. They have higher personal 
satisfaction, including feelings about hobbies, family life, friendships, health, finances and 
their life in general. Employed participants also have higher levels of community 
satisfaction, including feelings about their neighborhood, its safety, about their home and 
about their larger community. There were no differences between employed and unemployed 
participants in terms of other life satisfaction indices, including activism/efficacy, political 
activism and religion. 

Income: Incomes are low: 43 percent reported that their total household income mcluding 
all payments last year was under $5,000. Only 10 percent were at the other end of the scale, 
over $30,000. Because of these low incomes, only 27 percent of respondents did not receive 
some kind of government assistance, including food stamps (48 percent). Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (24 percent); Supplemental Security Income (15 percent) and Social 
Security (11 percent). Only four percent were receiving unemployment pay, although 30 
percent of the total were unemployed and looking for work. 

Income does not seem to be a significant factor affecting either self esteem or life 
satisfaction. 

Self esteem 

ABE practitioners usually perceive that students who enter their programs are low in self 
esteem. Indeed, one of the major benefits of ABE programs, practitioners believe, is 
boosting students' self esteem, thus enabling people to act on problems in their lives. Hard 
evidence for this belief is not in: Beder's summary of self esteem research in this population 
suggests the findings are mixed, and most of the research inadequately conducted (Beder, 
1991). Nevertheless, it is an article of faith for many practitioners, and is perhaps still true. 

This study does not at this time lend conclusive weight to this belief, although we do have 
some findings to support it. Measured on a five point scale, the average self esteem score of 
participants in our study is 3.64, above the mid-point. However, when we compared this 
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score with that vof two groups of University of Tennessee students we found that it is 
significantly lower than the 3.91 and 3.97 scores of these two groups. Although convenient, 
these are not ideal comparison groups since they are dissimilar in terms of employment, age, 
probably marital status and social class. Some of these factors were found in our study to 
impact self esteem significantly. Other comparisons are needed to confirm the tentative 
finding that participants are indeed somewhat lower in self esteem. 

What is clearly established by our study is that self esteem is a complex construct which is 
inter-related with other facets of one's life. Employment, for example, is significantly 
correlated with higher self esteem. Gender and marital status inter-relate in their association 
with self esteem: while unmarried men and women have similar self esteem levels, married 
men have significantly higher self esteem, but married women have significantly lower self 
esteem. Better relationships with one's spouse and better feelings about one's marriage also 
are associated with higher self esteem. 

Physical health is another life factor inter-connected with self esteem. Having major health 
or physical problems is likely to lower one's self esteem. Likewise, receiving government 
assistance in any form is associated with lower self esteem. Although income per se does 
not appear to be related, home ownership is associated with higher self esteem. And for 
men, though not for women, not having health insurance seems to be associated with lower 
self esteem. 

While educators cheerfully talk about raising self esteem as though we know what it is and 
how to impact it, psychologists have engaged in a lengthy debate about what self esteem is, 
and how to measure it. It is clear from our analysis that whatever is being measured by the 
Rosenberg Self Esteem Assessment is interrelated with life satisfaction measures. We found 
higher self esteem associated with higher levels of the life satisfaction indices of personal 
satisfaction, community satisfaction and political activism. 

In a multiple regression analysis designed to identify the best predictors of self esteem 
among all the factors we found to be associated with it, we identified five major factors as 
the best indicators of self esteem: personal satisfaction, political activism, employment, no 
health problems and community satisfaction. Mevertheless, these factors between them 
accounted for only 26 percent of the variance in self esteem, indicating a still more complex 
construct not fully measured in this study. Clearly, more work remains to be done to 
explore more thoroughly the concept of self esteem in this population. 

Marriage and family 

Less than half the participants in our study were married, and for these, the average length 
of marriage was almost twelve years. More than half (58 percent) had children under 18, 
including almost half of the unmarried participants. Married participants are more likely to 
be white and male, unmairied are more likely to be black and female. Marriage seems to be 
a factor in self esteem, though in different ways for men and women. It is also a factor in 
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life satisfaction: married participants had higher levels of personal and community 
satisfaction. 

Based on their own reporting, the parents we interviewed do not fit the stereotypes of low- 
literate parents who do not value education or participate in their children's schooling. 
Although most of the people we interviewed had not themselves graduated from high school, 
they all said they expected their children to graduate. The expectation may be unrealistic, 
given the high dropout rates in most Tennessee school systems. Participants also report 
generally high levels of satisfaction with their children's schooling. 

These parents are apparently quite involved in their children's schooling. Eighty percent said 
they talk about school with their children regularly or sometimes? . Close to that figure said 
they had called or visited their child's teacher during the last year. Forty seven percent had 
attended a school event other than sports, and 13 percent were active in the PTA. 

Even though these parents' own skills are quite low, many are engaged in their children's 
education. Forty percent said they help their children with homework, and this rises to 87 
percent of parents with younger children. Thirty one percent said they read to their children 
~ and this percentage may be higher for those who have younger children. 

The "cycle of illiteracy" argument posits that parents who themselves lack literacy skills are 
likely to have children who are unsuccessful in school, drop out, and in turn have children 
who have difficulties with school work. Proponents of this perspective: argue that children 
need exposure to texts in the home in order to successfully learn to read, and that texts may 
be limited when parents have low literacy skills. Although intuitively this position seems to 
have merit, it has not been substantiated by research. The parents we interviewed do have 
low literacy skills, and many said they often need to memorize things because they can't read 
well enough. But they do also seem to be involved with texts in various ways - 79 percent 
say they regularly or sometimes read magazines, newspapers or books; 74 percent pay bills 
themselves, a third use the public library (especially likely if they are unemployed). Reading 
and writing on the job is also more common than one might expect: more than half of those 
who work said they need to work with numbers or write on the job, and over two thirds said 
they need to read. 

Earlier research by the Center for Literacy Studies (1992) conducted for the Office of 
Technology Assessment, U.S. Congress involved in depth profiles of adults with low literacy 
skills. These studies revealed individuals who, despite their low literacy, make most of the 
same uses of literacy in everyday life as more literate adults. But althojgh they use literacy 
for all of the purposes that the rest of us do, we found that their literacy activities are rather 
shallow and restricted. They may read newspapers, for example, but only certain familiar 
sections like sports scores or farm prices. They may use literacy to confirm information, but 
only occasionally look up words in a dictionary, use a map or a telephone directory. 
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These findings may well apply to this group of participants also. Althougli their everyday 
literacy activity is broad, it may be quite shallow. The impacts of this on their children are 
not well understood. These children are sometimes read to, they see their parents using 
reading and writing for particular purposes, and they do not live in a text- free environment. 
But they probably also do not receive the heavy dose of literacy at home that many more 
middle class and higher literacy families may provide. The long-range impact on their 
success at school is not clear and is an issue we will be following ovi r time. 

Although having children does not seem to impact significantly on most other areas of life, 
there is one finding of importance which we will also be following: the presence of children 
does seem to be associated with somewhat lower levels of satisfaction with marriage and 
somewhat higher levels of arguments with a spouse. 

Health 

Most studies of literacy and ABE participants have paid little attention to iieaith issues. 
However, we might expect health conditions to have a significant impact on ability to persist 
with an ABE program as well as on positive outcomes in areas such as employment. We 
found that 28 percent of participants reported they have a major health or physical problem 
at this time. A lower proportion, 12 percent, reported that their health regularly or 
sometimes prevents them from doing things they want to do. Fourteen percent expected their 
health to be a potential barrier to making progress in their ABE program. 

Health is associated with self esteem: participants with major health problems have 
significantl)^ lower self esteem than those who do not. However, health does not appear to 
be associated with life satisfaction, as measured in the indices of personal and community 
satisfaction • 

The ability of this group to receive good health care is questionable. Twenty two percent do 
not have health insurance or health care coverage from any source including Medicaid and 
Medicare. More than half of these are parents of children under 18. For this group even a 
small health problem has major consequences, and bigger problems - cancer, an accident - 
may be catastrophic. The impact of health conditions on outcomes from ABE will be an area 
of continuing interest in this research. 

What we learned 

Perhaps the most important thing we learned is the inter-rektions between different aspects 
of a person's life. As we follow participants over time and track changes in their lives, we 
can expect every change to have implications for other aspects. If we were to try to 
construct an overall "quality of life" index, it would probably be a function of such matters 
as employment (having a job), health (being healthy), being independent (no government 
assistance payments), being in a good marriage (especially if you are male). Only some of 
these are even potentially able to be impacted by ABE participation and improved literacy 
skills. Some are very much affected by contextual factors - unemployment rates, the mix of 
jobs available locally, provision of training opportunities, health care coverage. 
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We can't wait to see how these and other factors change over time and to explore the 
interactions and meanings of these changes. Contained in them will be many implications for 
ABE program development - its linkage with job preparation, for example, in programs such 
as JOBS, its counseling elements, family literacy activities, and support for those with health 
problems or disabilities. 

We have learned again what we already knew: that people are complex, that having low 
literacy skills is only one small part of their complex picture, and that our easy assumptions 
about our ability as educators to impact that complex picture are too facile. These are adults 
who are living their own lives, making their own decisions, dealing with many hardships, 
loving their children, being concerned about the same issues as the rest of us - environment, 
safety, government, finances. We appreciate their willingness to share some of their lives 
with us. 
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Frequencies 

Table 1. Demographics of Respondents 



Demographics 


% # 


1. Average age 


34 Years 


2. Sex 
Male 
Female 


45.1% (60) 
54.9% (73) 


3. Race 
wniie 
Black 
Asian 

X JLIO L/dl ilW 

Other 


57.9% (77) 
0.8% (1) 
1 5% (2) 
0.8% (1) 


4. Percent married 


41.7% (55) 


5. Average length of marriage 


11.7 Years 


6. Percent with children under 18 


57.5% (73) 


7. Average grade completed 


8th Grade 


8. Reason for leaving school 
Wanted to go to work 
Had to work for money 
Marriage 

Medical reasons/pregnancy 

Not doing well in school 

Doing okay but did not like school 

Family moved a lot 

Other 


7.3% (9) 
16.3% (20) 
7.3% (9) 
17.1% (21) 
21.1% (26) 
14.6% (18) 
3.3% (4) 
13.0% (16) 


9. Percent for whom: 

Mother graduated high school 
Father graduated high school 
Spouse graduated high school 


25.7% (28) 
30.5% (29) 
29.5% (13) 
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Table 2. Enrollment Information About Respondents 



Enroilment Information 


% # 


1 . Reasons for enrolling in program 
To improve quality of life 
To further education 
To get a better job or more money 
For child-related reasons 
Forced to enroll 


29.3% (39) 
84.2% (112) 
57.9% (77) 
12.8% (17) 
4.5% (6) 


9 Pprppnt for u/hnm thp fnllnwinp rpnrpspnt notential 

barriers to progress in the program or to class 
attendance: 

Health problems 

Transportation problems 

Work conflicts 

Other barriers 

No barriers 


13.6% (18) 
6.1% (8) 
7.6% (10) 
6.8% (9) 
62.9% (83) 
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Table 3. Employment Information of Respondents 



Employment Information 


% # 


1. Percent employed 


33.1% (44) 


2. Breakdown on employed: 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Other 


72.7% (32) 

no/ /I 1 \ 
25. U% (11) 

2.3% (1) 


3. Percent employed who have permanent jobs 


90.0% (40) 


4. Occupation 
Low-skilled 
Semi-skilled 

Skilled technical/technicians, craftspeople 


40.9% (18) 
56.8/0 (25) 
2.3% (1) 


5. Industry 

Agriculture/mining 

ConsLmction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, utilities 

Wholesale/ retail trade 

cnienainment/recreaiionai services 

Health tech services 

Protective services 

Govern) aent 

Other 


4.9% (2) 
7.3% (3) 
34.1% (14) 
4.9% (2) 
4.9% (2) 

2.4% (1) 
2.4% (1) 
12.2% (5) 
12.2% (5) 


6. Percent satisfied with present job 


74.4% (32) 


7. Percent who have a lot of responsibility at work 


86.1% (37) 


8. Percent for whom, with present skill level, there is 
NO chance for promotion 


61.4% (13) 
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Table 4. Income Information of Respondents 



Income Information 


% # 


1 • Average hours worked per week 


38.8 Hours 


2. Average hourly pay 


$6.07 /Hour 


*f. iccuiy iiuu^ciiuiu iiiv^uinc 

Less than $5,000 
$5,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 - $19,999 
$20,000 - $24,999 
$25,000 - $29,999 
$30,000 or more 


43.0% (43) 
20.0% (20) 
10.0% (10) 
7.0% (7) 
8.0% (8) 
2.0% (2) 
10.0% (10) 


5. Percent receiving the following types of 
government assistance: 
Food stamps 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
Unemployment pay 
Workers compensation 
Jobs Program allowance 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
WIC 

Social Security 
None of the above 


48.8% (62) 
23.6% (30) 
3.9% (5) 
3.1% (4) 
3.1% (4) 
14.8% (19) 
3.9% (5) . 
10.9% (14) 
26.6% (34) 


6. Percent who have the following benefits available: 
Paid vacation 
Retirement plan 
Sick leave 

Health insurance plan 
No benefits 


57.1% (24) 
38.1% (16) 
45.2% (19) 
69.0% (29) 
28.6% (12) 


7. Percent employed and covered by employer's health 
insurance 


86.2% (25) 


8. Percent married and with spouse employed 


48.2% (27) 
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Table 5. Information about Unemployed Respondents 



Unemployed 


% # 


1. Percent unemployed 


66.9% (89) 


2. Percent unemployed who are: 
Looking for work 
Not looking for work 
Unable to work due to health 
Homemakers 
Retired 


46.0% (40) 
34.5% (30) 
9.2% (8) 
4.6% (4) 
5.7% (5) 


3. Percent unemployed who have worked in the past five 
years: 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Both part-time and full-time 


47.2% (25) 
32.1% (17) 
20.8% (11) 


4. Percent who have found it difficult to find a job for 
the following reasons: 

Not enough education or training 

TTnQHlp* fr\ "fill r\iit ir*V\ 5^'nT*liP5^tir\n 
UlldUXC LU JllXX (JUL JUU appilCallUl 1 

Jobs are scarce 

Didn't like work, work conditions, pay, etc. 

Age 

Gender 

Transportation problems 
Childcare problems 
Other problems 


60.0% (24) 
12 5% 

50.0% (20) 
10.0% (4) 
17.5% (7) 
5.0% (2) 
22.5% (9) 
5.0% (2) 
10.0% (4) 
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Table 6. Family and Home Life of Respondents 



Family and Home Life 


% # 


L Percent who have moved in the last year 


33.3% (44) 


2. Home 

Own 
Rent 

Other arrangement 


33.1% (44) 
40.6% (54) 
26.3% (35) 


3. Average number of adults in home 


2.2 Adults 


4. Average number of children in home 


1.8 Children 


5. Percent who, in the last month, have helped 
children with school work: 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 


18.2% (10) 
16.4% (9) 
25.5% (14) 
40.0% v^2) 


6. Percent who, in the last month, have talked with 
children about school: 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 


5.5% (3) 
14.5% (8) 
80.0% (44) 


7. Percent who, in the last year, have visited or 
called teachers about children's progress: 
Not at all 

One, two, or three times 
Four or more times 


41.8% (23) 
36.4% (20) 


8. Percent who feel thij have a good relationship 
with their spouse 


87.3% (48) 


9. Percent of parents who attend school activities other 
than sports 


47.3% (26) 


10. Percent satisfied with children's school work 


84.9% (45) 


IL Percent who expect children to receive high school 
diploma 


100.0% (59) 


12. Average self-esteem of respondents 

(The self-esteem score is based on a five point scale 

with one being the low point and five being the high) 


3.64 
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Table 7. Politics and Community Involvement of Respondents 



Politics and Community Involvement 


% # 


1 . Percent who are registered voters 


60.9% (81) 


2' Percent r6*pist6*rwi vntpr^ whn vntAH in l^ct fnur 
years 


80.0% (68) 


3. Percent Involved in church 


64.4% (85) 


4. Percent Involved in P.T.A. 


12.9% (17) 


5. Percent Involved in social/sports groups 


7.5% (10) 


6. Percent NOT belonging to any club or organization 


28.6% (38) 


7. Percent who feel neighborhood is safe 


63.4% (83) 


8 Percent ^ati^fipH with mihlip crhnnlQ 


JJ.U/o 


9. Percent satisfied with community 


70.3% (92) 


10. Percent who worry about environmental problems 


64.1% (84) 


11. Percent who are hopeful about the future 


82.7% (110) 


12. Percent who feel they can bring about change in 
the government 


63.2% (84) 


13. Percent who feel public officials don't show 
enough concern for ordinary people 


75.2% (100) 
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Table 8. Activities of Respondents 



Activities 


% # 


1 . Percent who use public library 


32.6% (43) 


2 Pprcpnt who rMd mapa/ines hoolc^ or newsnanp'^s 


78 7% (103) 


3 Percent who read books to children 


69 3% (45) 


4 Percent who nav hills themselves 


74 4% f99) 


5 Percent who need to memorize things because thev 
can't read well enough 


66.6% (88) 


6. Percent who attend community meetings 


23.5% (30) 


7. Percent for whom health prevents activities 


31.3% (41) 


8. Percent who talk politics with family and friends 


37.7% (49) 


9. Percent who need to write on the job 


59.4% (22) 


10. Percent who work with numbers on the job 


59.4% (22) 


1 1 . Percent who need to read to get work done 


67.5% (25) 
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Table 9. Physical Well Being of Respondents 



Physical Well Being 


% # 


1 . Percent with major health or physical problems 


27.8% (37) 


2. Percent who have a family doctor 


59.8% (79) 


3. Percent v/ho visit the local public health clinic 


38.6% (51) 


4. Percent who take children for regular rheck-ups 


87.0% (60) 


5. Percent who have: 
No medical insurance 
Medicare 
Medicaid 

Private health insurance 
Employer paid health insurance 


22.3% (29) 
10.0% (13) 
41.5% (54) 
9.2% (12) 
23.8% (31) 


Table 10. Life Satisfaction of Respondents 


Life Satisfaction 


% # 


1. Percent very happy or happy with house/apartment 


70.0% (93) 


* 

2. Percent very happy or happy with city/neighborhood 


60.9% (81) 


3. Percent very happy or happy with national 
government 


30.0% (39) 


4. Percent employed who are very happy or happy with 
work 


82.9% (39) 


5. Percent very happy or happy with hobbies 


70.0% (86) 


6. Percent very happy or happy with religion 


77.6% (97) 


7. Percent very happy or happy with marriage 


85.2% (46) 


8. Percent very happy or happy with family 


83.3% (105) 


9. Percent very happy or happy with friendships 


79.1% (102) 


10. Percent very happy or happy with health 


68.4% (89) 


11. Percent very happy or happy with finances 


34.4% (45) 


12. Percent very happy or happy with life in general 


77.6% (101) 
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office use only 

Respondent 10 
Quality Check . 
Date of Check 



ABE-1 LONGITUDINAL STUDY: BASELINE INTERVIEW 
Interviewer County Date 



PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS WITH THE ANSWER GIVEN, 
SECTION A: PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1) INTERVIEWER CIRCLE: 1 male 0 fennale 

2) What is your date of birth? 

3) Where were you born? 

1 this county 

2 another county in Tennessee 

3 another state in the United States 

4 another country 

4) What race do you consider yourself? 

1 white; 2 black; 3 asian; 4 hispanic; 18 other 

5) Are you currently: 1 married [GO TO Q.6); 0 not married [GO TO 0.7]? 

6) [IF CURRENTLY MARRIED] How long have you been married? 

7) Do you have any children under 18? 1 yes; 0 no 

8) What was the last grade of school you completed? 

IIF GRADUATED HIGH SCHOOL, SKIP Q.9--G0 TO Q.10] 

9) What was the main reason you left school? 

[READ ANSWERS AS PROMPTS IF NEEDED; CIRCLE ONE NUMBER] 

1 Wanted to go to work 

2 Had to go to work for money 

3 Military service 

4 Marriage 

5 Medical reasons or pregnancy 

6 Not doing well in school 

7 Doing okay in school but did not like school 

8 Family moved a lot 

1 8 Other 
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10) lASK EVERYONEl When were you last in school? 19 



FOR EACH FAMILY MEMBER ASK Q.11. IF YES. ASK Q.I 2 AND Q.I 3.1 





11) Did your "_"leave school 
hpforp rpceivino hioh school 
diploma? 


1 2) Years of 
school 

Owl 1 V/ V/l 

completed 
[APPROXl 


13) Was GED later 
recftived ^ 


Mother 


1 yes; 0 no; 19 DK 




1 yes; 0 no 


Father 


1 yes; 0 no; 19 DK 




1 yes; 0 no 


Brother #1 


1 yes; 0 no; 19 DK 




1 yes; 0 no 


Brother U2 (IF MORE 
THAN 2 BROTHERS 
USE THE SEPARATE 
TABLE) 


1 yes; 0 no; 1 9 DK 




1 yes; 0 no 


Sister #1 


1 yes; 0 no; 19 DK 




1 yes; 0 no 


Sister »2 (IF MORE 
THAN 2 SISTERS USE 
THE SEPARATE 
TABLE) 


1 yes; 0 no; 19 DK 




1 yes; 0 no 


Spouse 


1 yes; 0 no; 19 DK 




1 yes; 0 no 



14) What is the main reason you are enroHitig in this program? 



Why? [PROBE RESPONDENT'S ANSWER1 



1 5) What do you see as potential barriers that will keep you from making progress as quickly 
as you would like or that would keep you from attending class? 

1 health 

2 diagnosed disability (emotional, mental, learning) 

3 no home support 

4 transportation problems 

5 childcare problem 

6 work conflict 

7 no barriers 

18 other 



16) Aside from this program, are you currently taking any other kind of training or schooling? 
1 yes lASK Q.I 7) 0 no [GO TO Q.IS] 



13? 



17) 



IIF YESl What kind? 



18) 



Have you enrolled in any other classes or programs since leaving school? 



1 yes [ASK Q.I 91 



0 noIGOTOQ,201 



19) tlF YESl What program? 

1 basic skills (reading) 

2 vocational 

1 8 other 

When? 

How long did you participate? 

SECTION B: SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

20) Are you employed right now, either full-time or part-time? 

0 NO, not employed lASK Q.21, 221 1 YES, employed [GO TO Q.251 

21) Are you . . . 

1 unemployed, looking for work 

2 unemployed, qqI looking for work 

3 unable to work due to health condition 

4 homemaker 

5 retired 

22) Have you worked in the last five years? 

1 yes 0 no 

IIF YESl 

1 Part-time ? 

2 Full-time ? 

3 Both part-time and full-time ? 

IIF THE RESPONSE TO Q.21 WAS "UNEMPLOYED, LOOKING FOR WORK" (1) ASK 0.23, 24; 
OTHERS NOT EMPLOYED GO TO Q.401 

23) How long have you been looking for a job? 

1 less than 6 months 

2 6 months - one year 

3 over one year 
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24) What reasons have made it hard for you to find a job? [P4EAD LIST AS PROMPTS IF 
NECESSARY; CIRCLE NUMBERS OF ALL REASONS GIVEN] 



1 not enough education or training 

2 unable to fill out job application 

3 jobs are scarce 

4 didn't like available work, working conditions, pay 

5 race or nationality, racial discrimination 

6 age (jobs open to younger people only, or jobs open to older people only) 

7 sex (jobs open to men only, or to women only) 

8 problems with transportation 

9 problems with childcare 

1 8 other 

1 9 don't know 

[IF EMPLOYED ASK 0.25-39; IF NQI EMPLOYED GO TO Q.401 

25) If employed, are you . . . 

1 full-time (36+ hr/wk) 

2 part-time (up to 35 hr/wk) 

3 employed but not at work due to illness, vacation, temporary layoff, strike etc. 

4 self employed, full-time 

5 self employed, part-time 

26) Is this a permanent or temporary job? 

1 permanent 

2 temporary 

27) What is your job? What sort of work do you do? 



[INTERVIEWER: DO NOT READ LIST-CODE OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY BASED ON 
ANSWER] 

OCCUPATION: « 

5 Professional, Manager, Proprietors 

(e.g. business owners employing more than 5 people, RNs) 
4 White Collar 

(e.g. secretaries, telephone operators, bookkeepers, mail carriers, retail-sales, 
clerks) 

3 Skilled technical/technicians, craftspeople (e.g. automechanics, TV repairers, 

carpenters, electricians, LPNs, CNAs, x-ray technicians) 
2 Semi-skilled 

(e.g. assembly line workers, welders, truck/von drivers, cabdrivers, bartenders, 
food/restaurant workers: cooks and waiters/waitresses) 
1 Low-skilled 

(e.g. laborers, cleaners/janitors, farm laborers, dishwashers, hospital orderlies) 
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28) INDUSTRY: 

1 Agriculture/mining 

2 Construction 

3 Manufacturing 

4 Transportation, communication, public utilities 

5 Wholesale/retail trade 

6 Finance, business services (e.g. real estate, insurance, business machine repair) 

7 Entertainment, rev «reationai service (e.g. restaurant, motel) 

8 Health tech services (e.g. hospital, nursing home) 

9 Protective services (e.g. guards, police, firefighters) 

10 Government 
18 Other 



29) How many hours per week do you usually work? hrs 

30) WhaL is your rate of pay? [RECORD IN ANY OF THESE WAYS] 

Hourly $ /hour 

Part day $ per part day of hours 

Full day $ per 8 hour day 

Weekly $ per week 

Two weeks $ per two weeks 

Other $_ for 



31) Does your job have any of the following benefits? 

2 paid vacation 

3 retirement plan 

4 sick leave 

5 health insurance plan [ASK Q»32] 
1 no benefits [GO TO Q.371 

1 8 other 



32) [IF HEALTH PLAN] Are you covered under this plan? 

1 yes 0 no [GOTOQ.371 

33) [IF YES] Does your employer pay a portion of your insurance premium? 

1 yes 0 no [GO TO aSS] 

34) [IF YES] Is this . . . 



1 less than 1/2, 

2 more than 1/2, or 

3 all of the premium? 
19 don't know 
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35) IIF MARRIED] Does your health insurance cover your spouse? 

1 yes 0 no 

36) Does yov-- health insurance cover your children/dependents? 

1 yes 0 no 



(ASK ALL EMPLOYEDl I'm going to read some sentences about work. Please tell me how much 
you agree or disagree with each sentence. Tell me if you strongly agree, agree, disagree or 
strongly disagree with each sentence, if you are undecided, please tell me so. 





SA 


A 


UND 


D 


SD 


37) 1 am satisfied with my present job 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


38) 1 have a lot of responsibility at work 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


39) With my present skill level, 1 have no chance for 
promotion 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



40) lASK EVERYONE] Do you rely on anything else aiF EMPLOYED] other than your job) to 

help make ends meet, things such as gardening, trading, bartering, or selling things at the 
flea market? 



1 yes 0 no [GO TO Q.42] 

41) [IF YES] How important are these extra things to your survival? [READ LIST IF 
NECESSARY TO PROBE FOR RESPONSE] 

5 not really important 

4 somewhat important 

3 pretty important 

2 very important 

1 only source of income 

42) [IF MARRIED! Is your wife/husband currently employed? [IF NOT MARRIED GO TO 0.461 

0 NO, not employed lASK 0.43] 1 YES, employed [GO TO Q.441 

43) Is she/he , . . 

1 unemployed, looking for work 

2 unemployed, not looking for work 

3 unable to work due to health condition 

4 homemaker 

5 retired 

[SKIP 0.44 AND 45; GO TO 0.46] 
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44) 



IIF SPOUSE EMPLOYED! Is she/he 



1 full-time (36+ hr/wk) 

2 part-time (up to 35 hr/wk) 

3 employed but not at work due to illness, vacation, temporary layoff, strike, etc. 

4 self employed, full-time 

5 self employed, part-time 

45) Is this a permanent or temporary job? 

1 permanent 

2 temporary 

46) [ASK EVERYONE] Does your total household income include any of the following kinds of 
payinents, right now or in the last year? 

1 Food stamps 

2 Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 

3 Unemployment pay 

4 Worker's Compensation 

5 JOBS program allowance/JTPA (this sometimes includes transportation, child care 

allowance, housing subsidies) 

6 Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 

7 WIC 

8 Social Security (transfer payments-disability, veteran's, retirement, survivors) 

9 None of the above 

18 other 

19 don't know 

47) I'm going to read some yearly income ranges. Considen'ng all sources of income, 
(including the ones we just talked about [IF ANY CIRCLED]), can you tell me the range 
that's closest to your total household income? 

1 less than $ 5,000 19 Don't know 

2 $ 5,000 - $ 9,999 

3 $10,000 - $14,999 

4 $15,C00- $19,999 

5 $20,000 - $24,999 

6 $25,000 - $29,999 

7 $30,000 or more 

48) Have you moved in the last year? 

1 yes 0 no [GO TO Q.50] 

49) [IF YES] How many times in the past year? 
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SECTION C: FAMILY/HOME LIFE 
Now I'd like to ask you some questions about your family and home life. 

50) Do you own your home, do you rent, or have some other arrangement? [CIRCLE ONEl 

1 own 

2 rent 

1 8 other 



51) How many people live in your home (including yourself)? [IF NO CHILDREN IN THE HOME 
GO TO 0.61) 

adults children 1 8 or under 



52) liF ANY UNDER 18] How many in each of these age groups? 

under 5 age 5-1 1 age 12-18 



53) Are any of these children in Head Start, a pre-school program or school? 

1 Head Start or preschool; 2 School; 3 Both; 4 Neither 

IIF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL, HEAD START OR PRE-SCHOOL, ASK Q.54-60; IF NO 
CHILDREN IN SCHOOL GO TO 0.61] 

54) In the last month, how often have you helped your children with their school work? 

1 Never 

2 Rarely (once or twice) 

3 Sometimes (three to five times) 

4 Often (six times or more) 

55) How often have you talked with them about school in the last month? 

1 Never 

2 Rarely (once or twice) 

3 Sometimes (three to five times) 

4 Often (six times or more) 

56) How many times in the past year have you visited or called teachers about your children's 
progress? 

1 None 

2 Once, twice, three times 

3 Four or more times 

57) Why would you call or visit your child's teacher? [CIRCLE ALL REASONS GIVEN] 

1 To regularly check on her/his progress 

2 If there are problems with her/his behavior or school work 
18 Other 
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58) Do you attend school activities, other than sports? 

1 yes [ASK Q.59,60] 0 no [GO TO 0.61] 

59) IIF YESl How many school activities, other than sports, have you attended in the last 
year? 

1 None 

2 One to three 

3 FoLT or more 

60) What kinds of school activities have you attended? 



) [ASK EVERYONE) Do you have any children who left school before getting their high 
school diploma? 

1 yes 0 no [GO TO Q.62] 



[IF YES. COMPLETE FOR EACH CHILD] 





Years of school 
conr. dieted 


CHECK THIS 
BOX IF 
RECEIVED 
GED 


Child #1 






Child #2 






Child #3 






Child #4 IIF MORE 
SPACE NEEDED, USE 
SPACE BELOW OR 
SEPARATE PAGE! 
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lASK EVERYONE] 1 am going to rear you some more statements. Please tell me if you strongly 
agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree with each sentence. You may be undecided, and if so 
just tell me. 







A 


UND 


D 


SD 


N/A 


62) A book is a good gift for a child 


5 


4 


3 


2 






63) Reading gives a person ideas to share with other 
people 


5 


4 


3 


2 






64) 1 have friends who have problems reading 


1 


2 


3 


4 






65) People who can read will get a better job 


5 


4 


3 


2 






66) IIF MARRIED] 1 have a good relationship with my 
sDouse 


5 


4 


3 


2 




99 


67) IIF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL ASK 0.67-70] Most 
of the time my children like school 


5 


4 


3 


2 




99 


68) 1 am satisfied with how my children are doing 
with their school work 


5 


4 


3 


2 




99 


69) 1 am satisfied with my children's behavior in 
school 


5 


4 


3 


2 




99 


70) 1 expect my children to receive a high school 
diploma 


5 


4 


3 


2 




99 
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SECTION D; ROSENBERG SELF ESTEEM ASSESSMENT 

Now I'm going to ask you if you agree or disagree with a number of statements about yourself 
and your feelings. As before tell me if you strongly agree, agree, disagree, strongly disagree or if 
you are undecided. [CIRCLE NUMBER UNDER ANSWER GIVEN] 





SA 


A 


UN 


D 


SD 


71 ) 1 feel pretty healthy most of the time. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


72) On the whole 1 am satisfied with myself. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


73) At times 1 think 1 am no good at all. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


74) 1 feel that 1 have a number of good qualities. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


75) i am able to do things as well as most other 
people. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


76) 1 feel 1 do not have much to be proud of. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


77) 1 certainly feel useless at times. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


78) 1 feel that I'm a person of worth at least on 
an equal level with others. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


79) 1 wish 1 could have more respect for myself. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


80) All in all 1 am inclined to feel that 1 am a 
failure. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


81) 1 take a positive attitude toward myself. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



SECTION E: POUTICS AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
Now I'd like to ask you a few questions about politics and your community. 

82) Are you a registered voter? 

1 yes 0 no [GO TO A.84] 

83) (IF YES] Have you voted in any election in the last four years? 

1 yes 0 no 
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84) I'm going to read a list of clubs and organizations that some people belong to. Please tell 
me If you belong to one. 



(CHECK BOX IF RESPONDENT BELONGS TO THE CLUB OR ORGANIZATION: FOR EACH 
YES.] How active are you in their activities? [CIRCLE NUMBER UNDER ANSWER] 







Very 


Somewhat 


Not Very 


Not at all 


church or synagogue 




4 


3 


2 




fraternal lodges, veterans' 
or service organizations 




4 


3 


2 




parent-teacher association, 
organization (PTA,PTO) 




4 


3 


2 


1 


labor unions 




4 


3 


o 
Z 




youth groups (Scout 
Leaders, Little League 
Managers, etc.) 




4 


3 


2 




neighborhood or community 
associations 




4 


3 


2 




social or sports group 




4 


3 


2 




other 




4 


3 


2 


1 



I don't belong to any club or organization [ ] IS 
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I'm going to read some more statements. Again, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree, are 
undecided, disagree, or disagree strongly. 





SA 


A 


UND 


D 


SD 


85) My community does not have good 
quality public schools 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


86) My neighborhood is a safe place to 
live 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


87) 1 am satisfied with my community 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


88) 1 worry about environmental 
problems in my community 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


89) 1 am more interested in what goes 
on in my own community than in 
the rest of the world 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


90) 1 feel hopeful about the future 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


91) As a citizen 1 can help bring about 
needed change in government 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


92) Public officials don't show enough 
concern for ordinary people 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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SECTION F; ACTIVITIES 

Now I am going to ask you how often you do various activities. Some may not apply to you, 
but for those that do please tell me if you regularly do, sometimes do, rarely do. or never do 
them. 



HOW OFTEN DO YOU . . . ? 


reg 


som.e 


rare 


never 


N/A 


93) use the public library 


4 


3 


2 


1 




94) read magazines, newspapers, or 
books 


4 


3 


2 


1 




95) [IF CHILDREN AT HOME] read books 
to your children 


4 


3 


2 


1 


99 


96) [IF CHILDREN AT HOME] tell your 
children stories 


4 


3 


2 


1 


99 


97) pay bills yourself 


4 


3 


2 


i 

1 




98) talk with neighbors 


4 


3 


2 


1 




99) need to memorize things because 
you can't read well enough 


4 


3 


2 


1 




100) (IF MARRIED] have arguments with 
your spouse 


1 


2 


3 


4 


99 


101) attend community meetings 


4 


3 


2 


1 




102) how often does your health keep you 
from doing things you want to do 


1 


2 


3 


4 




^02) talk politics with friends and family 


4 


O 


Z 


1 




104) [IF NOT EMPLOYED GO TO Q.I 09] 

have problems understanding rules 
and regulations at work 


1 


2 


3 


4 


99 


1 105) need to write on the job 


1 


2 


3 


4 


99 


1 106) work with numbers on the job 


1 


2 


3 


4 


99 


1 107) need to read to get your work done 


1 


2 


3 


4 


99 


1 108) miss work because of illness 


1 


2 


3 


4 


99 
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SECTION G: PHYSICAL WELL BEING 
We have one last set of questions, these dealing with your physical well being. 



109) Do you have any major physical or health problems at this time? 



1 yes 



0 no 



110) Do you have a family doctor? 



1 yes 



0 no 



111) Do you visit the local public health clinic? 



1 yes 



0 no 



1 1 2) [IF CHILDREN IIVING AT HOME] Do you take your children to the doctor or public health 
clinic for shots and regular check-ups? 



1 1 3) How often do you go to the dentist? 

1 never 

2 only when needed 

3 once a year 

4 every six months 
1 8 other 



1 14) IIF CHILDREN LIVING AT HOME] Do you take your children to the dentist for regular 
check-ups? 

1 yes 0 no 

115) Do you and your family have any medical insurance, or are you covered by Medicaid or 
Medicare? [CHECK ALL THAT APPLY] 

1 no coverage [GO TO Q.1 171 

2 Medicare 

3 Medicaid 

4 Private health insurance 

5 Employer-paid health insurance 

1 1 6) Vvho is covered? [CIRCLE NUMBER UNDER ALL ANSWERS GIVEN; IF NOT MARRIED OR 
NO CHILDREN, CIRCLE 99] 



1 yes 



0 no 



COVERED NOT COVERED N/A 



self 
spouse 

children or other 
dependents 



1 0 99 

1 0 99 



1 



0 



99 
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1 1 7) Here are some faces expressing various feelings ISHOW RESPONDENT CARD WITH 

FACES ON IT]. Think for a moment what each face means to you. Point to the face that 
comes closest to expressing how you feel about. . . 

Your house or apartment 



The city or neighborhood 
where you live 

The community where you live 

Our national government 

(IF EMPLOYED] Your work 

Your non-working activities, 
hobbies, and so on 

Your religion 

Organizations you belong to 

IIF MARRIED] Your marriage 

Your family life 

Your friendships 

Your health/ 
physical condition 

Your financial situation 

Your life in general 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
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Respondent ID # 
ABE-1 LONGITUDINAL STUDY: Follow-Up Information 



YOUR NAME 



first 



last 



YOUR ADDRESS 



street 



apt. # 



city 



state 



zip code 



YOUR TELEPHONE NUMBER L 



J L 



- (home) 

- (work) 



The University of Tennessee would like to do a follow-up interview in about a year with some of 
the people who complete this interview. Would you be willing to be interviewed again later? 



I 1 Yes 



[ ] No [IF NO, END INTERVIEW] 



[IF YES] In case you move in the next year or so, please give us the names and telephone 
numbers of two people with whom you will not lose touch, so that we can find you. 

#1 NAME 

ADDRESS 



street 



apt. U 



city state 
TELEPHONE NUMBER ( ) 



zip code 



How do you know this person? Circle: friend relative other 

#2 NAME 

ADDRESS 



street 



apt. # 



city state 
TELEPHONE NUMBER J L_ 



zip code 



How do you know this person? Circle: friend relative other 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR HELPING US WITH THIS STUDY. WE APPRECIATE YOUR TIME. 
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GLOSSARY 
Statistical Analysis 

Data for this study were analyzed using various statistical procedures. While these are 
quite familiar to researchers and others used lo statistical analysis, we provide here a brief 
guide for readers who may be less well-acquainted with these procedures. 

1. Mean: The arithmetic mean (commonly called the "average") is the sum of all scores 
divided by the number of scores. For example, to determine the mean age (34) of the 
respondents in our sample, the sum of all the ages (4546) was divided by 132 (the 
number of people who answered the question about age). 

2. Standard Deviation: Standard deviation is a measure of the variability or "spread-out- 
ness" of a group of scores. When presented along with the mean, the standard deviation 
provides information about how widely dispersed the scores are. If the scores in a group 
are very similar to one another, then the standard deviation will be small. If, however, 
the scores are more varied, the standard deviation will be larger. The standard deviation 
for age of respondents in this study is 14, indicating a fairly wide age range among 
participants. 

3. Significance Levels: In the analysis of the data for this study, we conducted statistical 
tests looking for relationships among variables (e.g., age and income), differences 
between or among groups (e.g., employed versus unemployed), etc. In conducting these 
tests, the possibility exists that relationships or differences will be found which are 
strictly due to chance. Significance levels are used to convey the degree to which we are 
confident that our findings are not simply chance findings. The levels we selected for 
use in our analyses are .05 and .01, corresponding to a 5 percent error level and a 1 
percent error level. Of these two, .01 implies a greater degree of confidence that our 
findings indicate a "true" difference between groups, or a "true" relationship among 
variables. Research findings are presented in t;\bular form in the body of this report: 
findings which are sign^ cant at the .05 level are indicated by "*"; those significant at 
the .01 level are indicated by "**". 

4. Correlations: A con*elation is a measure that describes a relationship between two 
variables (e.g., age and income). Variables can be described as positively correlated, 
which means that as one variable gets larger, so does the other (e.g., as age increases, 
so does income); as negatively correlated, meaning that as one variable gets larger, the 
other gets smaller (e.g., as age increases, income decreases); or as uncorrelated, 
meaning that there is no systematic relationship between the two variables (e.g., no 
relationship between age and income level). 

The strength and direction of a correlation is represented by a correlation 

coefficient (represented by "r"). Possible values for correlation coefficients range from - 

1.00 to 1.00. The closer the correlation is to 1.00 or -1.00, the stronger the positive or 
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negative relationship between the two variables. Although correlation coefficients can 
confirm that a relationship exists between two variables, they cannot imply causality. 
Thus, one might be able to say that age and income are related , but not that age causes 
income to increase. 

5. t-tests: The t-test is a statistical procedure which is used in our study to compare the 
means of two groups to find out whether or not these means differ beyond chance 
differences. The result of this procedure is a number called the t-value. The larger the 
t-value, the less likely that differences could be attributed strictly to chance. For 
example, we used a t-Test to determine whether or not married and unmarried 
individuals differ in terms of average self-esteem. If the significance level of the test is 
less than .05 or .01, we can conclude that average self-esteem of the two groups does, in 
fact differ. 

6. One-way Analysis of Variance (ANOVA): This procedure is similar to the t-test 
procedure in that both procedures are used to compare group means. One-way 
ANOVAs, however, can be used in instances where two or more groups are being 
compared (in contrast to the t-test which can compare two groups only). The result of a 
one-way ANOVA is a number called the F-statistic. If this F-valu^ is significant at .05 
or .01, then at least one of the group means is significantly different from at least one 
other. A second procedure, called a post-hoc test, is used to identify which group is 
different from which other group(s). The type of post-hoc test used in this study is 
called a Bonferroni-Dunn. For instance, we used a one-way ANOVA, and a Bonferroni- 
Dunn post-hoc test to determine whether or not the following three groups differ in 
terms of average self-esteem: homeowners, renters, and persons with other living 
arrangements. 

7. Two-way ANOVA: With this procedure, it is possible to examine group differences on 
one variable (e.g., mean self-esteem scores) due to two other variables (e.g., gender and 
marital status). If a significant difference (a significant "F") is found on self-esteem 
between males and females, there is said to be a significant main effect of gender 
(likewise for marital status). The advantage of a two-way ANOVA over other 
procedures is that this test allows for the possibility of an interaction, or a differential 
effect on the first variable due to the other two variables acting together. An example of 
a significant interaction would be if males increase in self-esteem when married whereas 
females decrease in self-esteem when married: if so, we can say that marital status has a 
differential effect on self-esteem for males and females. 

8. Chi-Square: A chi-square test is used to determine whether or not two or more 
variables are related in some significant way. For instance, one might be interested in 
determining if gender and marital status are related, i.e., does knowing a person's 
gender tell you anything about the likelihood that they will be married as opposed to 
single. If there is no relationship between marital status and gender then we would 
expect approximately equal numbers of participants in each of the following categories: 
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married males, married females, unmarried males, and unmarried females. To address 
this question in our study, we performed a chi-square test of independence on the two 
variables, the result of which is a chi-square value (represented by "x^")- If is 
significant at .05 or .01 then it is very likely that there is a relationship beyond what you 
would expect by chance between gender and marital status, such as males being more 
likely to be married and females being more likely to be unmarried. 

9. Cronbach's alpha: Cronbach's alpha is a particular type of correlation coefficient 
which indicates the internal reliability of a measurement instrument such as the 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale. An instrument can be said to have a high degree of 
internal reliability if most of the items on the instrument appear to be measuring the 
same thing (e.g., self-esteem). The range of possible values for Cronbach's alpha is 
1.00 to -1.00. The closer the value to 1.00 or -1.00, the greater the reliability. If 
Cronbach's alpha is closer to zero, then the different items on the instrument are 
probably measuring different things (e.g., self-esteem and marital satisfaction), and the 
instrument is not a strong measure of a particular construct. 

10. Regression Analysis: A regression analysis is a procedure used to determine which 
variables in a study are predictive of another variable (such as self-esteem). Self-esteem 
is a complicated variable, probably influenced by several different things. If we find 
that several variables (such as gender, marital status, employment status, and life 
satisfaction) in our study are significantly correlated with self-esteem, we will want to 
determine which of these variables are the best predictors of self-esteem. The result of a 
regression analysis is a correlation coefficient (R), the square of which (R^) tells us the 
percent of the variance in self-esteem that is accounted for by particular variables in our 
study. If, for example, we performed a regression analysis on self-esteem using gender 
and marital status, and obtained an R^ of .75, we would know that gender and marital 
status predict 75 percent of self-esteem. Thus, knowing a person's gender and marital 
status would enable us to make a good guess about their level of self-esteem. 
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